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It Takes Years to Make a 





There is no short course in glass blowing. You learn the 
long, hard way. For glass blowing is an art which requires 
special aptitude. In the past its secrets were handed down 
from father to son. Even today there are whole families of 
glass blowers at Corning. 

All of which explains how a war can affect a lamp shop. 
Men and women can be taught to operate automatic ma- 
chines—even lathes—overnight. But you cannot train a 
lamp shop craftsman in a day, a month or even a year. 

However, despite such handicaps, lamp shop output has 
actually increased several fold. By working more shifts and 
longer hours, by adding new facilities and devising new 
ways of speeding production as much as is possible on hand 
work, the demands of the Armed Forces and war industries 
are being met. 

Soon, heavy war demands may ease. Then, will you no 
longer have to wait, and your requests for special ap- 
paratus can be met promptly. And to all this work, Corning 
can bring the new skill, the new techniques and the advanced 
methods, war production has added to Corning Research 
in Glass. 


“Pyrex,” “Vycor” and “Corning” are registered trade-marks 
and indicate manufacture by 


CORNING GLASS WORKS e CORNING, N.Y. 





BALANCED FOR ALL-AROUND USE 
PYREX brand LABORATORY GLASSWARE 





Glass Blower 


LORNING 


means — 


Research in Glass 
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PRECIOUS TRADEMARKS OF DRUG MANUFACTURERS 
...are safeguarded in the laboratory! 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals—the Physicians’ great allies. They protect families. They relieve 
pain. They restore health. 


Manufacturers of drugs and pharmaceuticals know the paramount importance of quality. They 
ceaselessly test to insure ingredient quality and formula uniformity. Every step in manufactur- 
ing must be carefully safeguarded. Lives must be protected. Reputation of precious trademarks 
must be maintained. 


In the laboratories (product control rooms) of many of the leading drug and pharmaceuti- 
cal companies of America you will find a tool of measurement that guards precious trademarks. 


It is Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Chemicals and Acids. The reason these 
Reagents have been selected is rather unique for Paker’s Analyzed 
C.P. Chemicals bear this distinction. Each bottle has the actual lot 
analysis on the label. The small percentages of impurities, as found 
by Baker’s analysts and by lot analysis, are printed on the ‘abel. 


Chemists who work in terms of third and fourth decimz-! exactness 
know the value of the actual analysis rather than a label that simply 
bears the statement of maximum limits of impurities. 


So on your next order, be sure to specify Baker’s Analyzed C.P. 
Chemicals and Acids. Your favorite laboratory supply house can 
supply you. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Purity defined not to 


maximum limits’ — 


Den baker’s Analyzed” 
+ meron C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 








BAKER'S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD IN YOUR AREA BY: 
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The “Inside” Story of the 
FIRESTONE LABORATORY 
INSTALLATION 











You have all heard about Firestone’s magnifi- 
cent new Akron, Ohio, laboratory—considered 
by all those who have seen it one of the finest, 
most completely up-to-date laboratories in the 
country. 


And you can bet that in choosing equipment for 
this laboratory, the Firestone people went to 
great lengths to get precisely what they wanted, 
from test tubes to concrete foundations. And 
for their equipment, they chose Steelab! 


That was as it should be. For in Steelab they 
know they have the only laboratory furniture 
with all these exclusive features: 


1) no re from heavy weight 'ead-coated copper bearing 
steel. 

(2) Lock-jointed construction. 

(3) Ball-bearing drawer suspensions. 

(4) Micro-leveling devices. 

(5) Labrock molded hardware with bronze cores. 

(6) Highly resistant enamel! finish. 
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In Planning 





Your Own Laboratory 


it may be well for you to be guided by 
the care and consideration given the 
matter by Firestone, and specify Steelab 


equipment. 


Free 


Send for new Catalogue and Manual— 
over 224 pages and 800 illustrations, in 
which you find ways to: 


1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


Send for your copy of this valuable 


Plan and lay ovt your own laboratory. 

Save time and money in setting up your lab- 
oratory. 

Help you solve laboratory equip t pr 
Choose the proper scientifically designed, pre- 
cision built laboratory equipment. 


hil. 





catalogue today. 




























TEMPI 


the modern way to 
determine industrial 
working temperatures 


The chalk-like mark of a Tempilstik® will 
liquefy sharply at the temperature speci- 
fied on the stick. Tempilstiks® are made 
in 25° to 50° intervals throughout the 
range from 125° to 900°F. 


Tempilstiks’ are quick and easy to use 
—have a mean accuracy within 1%. In- 
valuable for welding, fabrication and heat 
treating of metals in the black heat range. 


For determining temperatures in the heat 
treating of large units, on the interior of 
tubes or areas not easily accessible, and 
on glazed or polished surfaces, Tempil® 
pellets or Tempilaq® may be more suit- 
able. These forms cover the range from 
125° to 1600°F. Write for complete data 
and samples.* 


* Sony we cannot send whole Tempil- 
stik® as sample, but sample Tempil® pellets 
or Tempilaq® will be sent on request. 
Please specify temperature range in which 
you are interested. 
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CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS APPARATUS 


SGuinmr or 


NEW YorRK TORONTO CHICAGO  s0STON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Parental Pride 


Processes are the offspring of our research. 
Research is our business. We are part of these 
processes — they are a part of us. We know 
what they should produce. Our aim is to see that 


they do produce. 


CATALYTIC CRACKING THERMAL CRACKING RETREATING 
CATALYTIC REFORMING THERMAL REFORMING POLYTREATING 
HYDROGENATION HYDROFORMING U. O. P. CATALYSTS 
ALKYLATION DEHYDROGENATION UNISOL TREATING 
ISOMERIZATION POLYMERIZATION U. O. P. INHIBITORS 


Universal Oil Products Co. Petroleum Process Pioneers 


Chicago 4, IIl., U.S.A. For All Refiners 





The Retiners Institute of Petroleam Technology 
Copyright 1945, Universal Oil Products Co 
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Determination of comparative melting 
points in the Merck Research Lab- 
oratories. 


MERCK has 
THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION 


for Laboratory Chemicals 





A corner of the Merck Packaging 
Laboratory. 


r--- MERCK & CO., Inc. 


Please send me the following charts: 
Sensitivity of Qualitative Reactions 
Sensitivity Chart 

Name 

SN a Po peo oceanene SeeaunS 

Street 


City 





. Manufacturing the mets 


“Oe 


she 2 
manufacturing 


jence 
Exper a 


Fine chemicals for the professions 274 
industry since 1818. 





One of the unique “Merck Cross 
Tables” in the Merck Analytical Lab- 
oratories. 


wation-Wide ii 
ea 


Stock points strategically located from 
coast to coast. 


RAHWAY, N. J.«==. 
Chemist 5-45 


] Periodic Chart of the Elements 





Position 


State 
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k United post-war four-engine mainiiners 
-courtesy United Air Lines 


HAERING 
GLUCOSATES, 


CORROSION 


SCALE 
CONTROL 


WRITE FOR 
“H-O-H WATER STUDIES” _ 


D.W. HAERING & CO. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








NEW YORK SKYLINE TODAY 


NEW YORK SKYLINE IN 1920 





Curn Back the Clock to 1920 


Compare this view of Manhattan as it 
looked in 1920 with the way it looks 
today. Twenty-five years have made a 
difference . . . the city has moved for- 
ward ... grown bigger... taller... 
and the story of its progress is etched in 
its skyline. 

Organized in 1920, the Witco Chemical 
Company. too, has grown swiftly and 
steadily . .. from a small office with a 
personnel of four to a world-wide organi- 


zation. Now entering its second quarter 
of a century with a list oi more than 200 
chemicals, oils, pigments, asphalts, and 
other products, Witco is prepared to meet 
the chemical requirements of a_ fast 
expanding industrial world. 

Witco invites you to test the quality of 
its products .. . to use the facilities of its 
modern research laboratory and the serv- 
ices of its experienced research staff. 


Witco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. ] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Boston @ Chicago @ Detroit @ Cleveland @ Akron @ London 
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Equipped With Knight-Ware 
Acid Drain Lines 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is to be congratulated on its new 
research laboratory. It is a model of completeness both in its modern 
construction and equipment. The acid-proof pipe and fittings for this new 
Firestone structuic were supplied by Maurice A. Knight. 


* * * * * * * 


Some Knight-Ware pipe and fittings are standard size such as acid 
drain lines and fume ducts, while others are specially designed for difficult 
wall or floor situations. 

Other Knight-Ware Laboratory Equipment includes sinks of many 
sizes and shapes with back, drain board, apron and outlet in one solid 
piece. There are also table troughs, receptors and neutralizing sumps, all 
designed to give you a inaintenance-free laboratory. 


Maurice A. Knight, Kelly Ave., Akron 9, Ohio 
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“WHAT AN OUTSTANDING 
LABORATORY! 
— You Can Have One, Too 


“Outsianding”—that’s the comment you invariably hear when Kewaunee 
Engineers have completed the installation of 


Kewaunee 


CASES, CABINETS and FURNITURE 


Three factors make Kewaunee Laboratories “outstanding” 


First Kewaunee has had 40 years of experience in the designing and production 
of fine quality furniture for America’s most famous Laboratories. 

Second—Kewaunee Engineers are always in close touch with Laboratory Prob- 
lems and benefit by the helpful counsel of America’s leading Laboratory 
Technicians. That’s why Kewaunee Equipment insures top efficiency 
through time-saving conveniences. 

ird — Kewaunee’s Unit Assembly Plan not only lowers production costs, but 

gives that uniform, streamlined appearance so “outstanding” in the 
finished job. 


Write us your requirements. Address — 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Keuwiuice 4 Mfg. Ce: 
EXPERTS. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 





C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





@ Movable Unit Sci- 
entific Laboratory Fur- 
niture. Type used in 
laboratories of Mellon 
Institute. Makes possi- 
ble altering of require- 
ments in one or a series 
of laboratories, with 
the minimum of diffi- 
culty and interruption 
of laboratory work. 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down | 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 











Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. | 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five vears design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL REYNOLDS COMPANY 


— ~ merece mn — 
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HARDESTY PRODUCTS 
Stearic Acid 
e Glycerine 
ed Fatty Acids 
Perper Distilled 
Fatty Acids 


| HARDESTY 


If you are, the W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY may be 
able to help you solve your problem. 


Fatty acids containing from eight to eighteen carbon atoms 
have been available to industry for many years, but only 
a very few of the large number of possible derivatives of 
these materials have been produced commercially. The 
W. C. Hardesty Company has prepared many of these 
fatty acid derivatives in laboratory and pilot plant quan- 
tities, and these will be made available to industry as soon 
as markets for them have been found. One of these de- 
rivatives may be the answer to some of your present or 
post-war problems. 


Our many years of experience in the 
chemistry of fatty acids is at your dispos- 
al. If you will write us we will be glad to 
have one of our technical representatives 
call upon you and discuss your problem. 
White Oleine 









W. C. HARDESTY CO. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 














EN with ideas have built the petro- 

leum industry. But there may be a 

wide gap between the origination of a 

good idea and its successful application in 
service. 

The idea may seem good but extensive 
research and experimentation may be 
needed to verify its usefulness . . . to estab- 
lish the design of equipment... the proper 
procedures for practical use... the actual 
costs of operation. 

Corollary research may be needed on 
such problems as recovery of solvents, con- 





trol mechanisms, metering devices . . . 

A complex patent situation may need to 
be cleared up . . . the potential demand 
studied ... the idea promoted to potential 
users. 

These are costly procedures. For want 
of them many a good idea has rested long 
years in the filing cabinet. 

Texaco is proud, not only of the new 
ideas originating within its organization, 
but of the part it has played in developing 
the ideas of others to the point of useful 
service. 


TEXACO 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of The Texas Company 
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John W. Thomas 





— W. THOMAS, to whom 
THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists has awarded its Gold Med- 
al, is a pioneer in the conversion of 
rubber manufacture into a more exact 
science. As chairman and directing 
head of The Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, he has been closely 
connected with world progress in 


rubber for four decades. 
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The son of a Welch coal miner, 
Mr. Thomas walked ten miles a day 
to attend old Buchtel College (now 
Akron University), and worked his 
way through school while studying 
for a bachelor’s degree in chemistry, 
which he received in 1904. 

The drive which he displayed as 
a young man has remained with him 
always. Now sixty four, he usually 
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reaches his offices at 7:30 in the 
morning. and remains until after six 


at night. 


After his graduation from college, 
Mr. Thomas spent four years as a 
chemist in an early rubber com- 
pounding laboratory at Akron, and 
his work won the attention of Har- 
vey S. Firestone. The two met one 
evening in the Firestone home, and 
the astute industrialist and the eager 
young chemist immediately recog- 
nized in each other the qualities that 
were to become the foundations of 
one of the world’s great industrial 
o-~anizations, 

Rubber-mixing and tire - making 
drew small benefit from science in 
1908, when John Thomas founded 
the Firestone laboratories. He set up 
shop in a corner of the noisy tire 
plant, and went to work at the sub- 
stitution of specifications for guess- 
work in the compounding of rubber. 
The young chief chemist was as 
tough-minded as any of the rugged, 
tobacco chewing foremen who re- 
sisted his attempts to change the old 
order; and his progress was steady, 
for science was discovering that ex- 
act formulae could improve the qual- 
ities of rubber compounds. 


Gradually, Mr. Thomas began 
proving the value of chemistry and 
research, and the core of a compe- 
tent research organization took shape 
under his direction. His work so im- 
pressed Mr. Firestone that within 
three years of their first meeting, the 


young chemist had become general 
superintendent of the Firestone 
plants. 

Those were the years when doz- 
ens of embryonic automobile com- 
panies, and dozen of tire shops were 
engaged in a fierce competitive strug- 
gle to push to the top of the rapidly 
growing automotive heap. 

This was no game for hit-or-miss, 
amateur experimenters. The men 
and the companies who failed to 
develop outstanding products were 
shunted quickly to the sidelines. And 
constant improvement through scien- 
tific research was the specialty of 
the far-sighted chemist who was ris- 
ing so rapidly through the Firestone 
ranks. 

Because the organizational genius 
of Harvey S. Firestone instinctively led 
him to select the strongest men for 
the most important jobs, he began 
to place ever-increasing burdens on 
the willing, capable shoulder of John 
W. Thomas. Quickly, this associa- 
tion ripened into an inseparable team 
that was to affect deeply the course 
of American industrial history. 

In 1916, Mr. Thomas became a 
director of the Firestone company; 
in 1919, vice-president; in 1932, 
president. One of the first major 
industrial executives to consider re- 
search an important arm of business, 
he indoctrinated the entire Firestone 
organization with the fact that re- 
search formed a most important arm 


of business. 
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Mr. Firestone often recalled the 
evening when his summons had first 
been answered by the young man 
who had led the class in grades while 
working his way through Buchtel 
College. The original investment had 
peen small. Mr. Thomas had asked 
$100 a month, and Mr. Firestone 
had offered him $90. Young John 
Thomas had jumped at this chance 
to trade $10 for an opportunity; and 
Mr. Firestone, keen judge of char- 
acter that he was, chuckled often 
at the way in which John Thomas 
had met his little test, since the 
industrialist had intended to pay his 
chemist $100 at the start, which he 
proceeded to do. 

This modest investment, in addi- 
tion to uncovering a leader capable 
of taking up the standard and carry- 
ing it forward when Mr. Firestone 
passed on, also continued to pay im- 
mense dividends in the chemical re- 
search for which John Thomas orig- 
inally had been hired. 

Research in rubber also includes 
improved construction of the tire it- 
self, and developments of machines 
to do a better job of building and cur- 
ing tires. The research must be in- 
tegrated with chemical findings. 
Metal and plastic products also are 
an important part of the rubber in- 
dustry today, and research in these 
fields marches side by side with re- 
search in rubber. 


All these activities, throughout the 


years, have been co-ordinated by Mr. 


JOHN W. THOMAS 
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Thomas in a research organization that 
rapidly as it has grown in the past 
—is increasing still more speedily to- 
day, in personnel, in results, and in 
the scope of its activities. 

In the councils of his industry, 
Mr. Thomas’ confidence in the abil- 
ity of chemists to create enough 
American-made rubber to suit all 
wartime demands played a leading 
role in the successful development of 
this material. Pure science without 
direction accomplishes comparatively 
little; with proper leadership, it is 
one of the greatest of all factors 
working for the good of mankind. 
No man has done more to establish 
such leadership than Mr. Thomas. 

Dignified, white-haired, soft-spoken 
John W. Thomas is characterized 
particularly by his readiness to accept 
the new. Quick to spot a flaw, he is 
equally quick to praise. His silver- 
winged, twin-engined aircraft may 
cover hundreds of miles a day in 
racing him to the half-a-hundred war 
plants and the thousands of store and 
dealer units for which he is respon- 
sible. 

A single day may find him hard at 
work in his Akron office until ten in 
the morning. At noon he may be 
munching sandwiches nine thousand 
feet above Illinois, enroute to the 
company’s tire plant at Des Moines. 
A few hours later, he may have in- 
spected the tire plant, a store or two, 
and be on the wing again for an in- 


spection of a synthetic rubber plant in 
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Louisiana, a bomb-loading plant in 
Nebraska, or a rim plant in Michigan. 

A new employee can gain access 
to Mr. Thomas’ office as easily as a 
vice-president, and through such prac- 
tices as this, Mr. Thomas has won 
the personal loyalty as well as the 
respect of his organization. He takes 
a personal hand in establishing activ- 
ities which will benefit his employees. 

No detail which will further the 
work of his organization is too small 
for him to explore; and no matter 
how long or how hard a subordinate 
may work, he is comforted by the fact 
that Mr. Thomas is outdoing him 
both in hours and in the volume of 
work handled. 

His success is proof that American 
research has come of age, and that 
science has at last slipped into its 
rightful niche as a major component 
of the American industrial machine. 

Completion of the largest and most 
advanced research laboratory ever 
created for the development of im- 
proved tires and other rubber and 
plastic products has been announced 
by Mr. Thomas. The two million 
dollar Firestone laboratory, designed 
to open a new era in the rubber in- 
dustry, will bring immediate acceler- 
ation of research in dozens of fields. 
And on the top floor of the new 
laboratory, in an office whose wide 
windows command a sweeping view 
of the Akron Firestone plants, John 
W. Thomas will continue his never- 
ending search for the new. 


Korea Plans Future 

The promise of postwar indepen- 
dence for Korea brought about the 
formation of the Korea Economic 
Society, 1775 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. Jacob S. Kim is secretary- 
treasurer. This society of Korean 
business and professional men_ is 
endeavoring to interest technical ex- 
perts and practical engineers in the 
future reconstruction of that country. 
The society also publishes a monthly 
magazine, “Korea Economic Digest.” 


Promotions at Corning 
Corning Glass Works announce the 
Leibig, 
production manager of the Technical 


promotion of Edward C. 


Products Division, to assistant to the 
director of glass technology. Justin J. 
Pfeiffer, manager of the company’s 
Central Falls, Rhode Island plant 
was advanced to manager of manu- 
facturing for the Technical Products 
Division. D. Kenneth Shaddock suc- 
ceeds Mr. Pfeiffer as plant manager. 
Canadian Chemical Conference 

The Chemical Institute of Canada 
will hold a conference at Quebec, June 
4th to 6th. A symposium on research 
in Britain, America, and Canada will 


be held. 


Corrosion Research 
A corrosion research laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Hugh Me- 
Donald has been established at I|linois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Medal Presentation Program 


‘HE 1945 medal of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS will be 

presented to Mr. John W. Thomas, chairman and chief executive of 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, at a regular meeting of the 
Miami Valley Chapter of the INsTITUTE, to be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, on May 11, 1945. 


Speakers 
1:30 p.m. Donald B. Keyes, Director, Office Production Research and De- 
velopment. “Cooperation in Industrial Developments.” 
James R. Withrow, Ohio State University. “The Effect of Selec- 
tive Service on The Training of Chemists and Engineers.” 
L. E. Westman, Associate Director of National Selective Service 
in Canada. “The Status of Chemists and Engineers in Canada’s 
Selective Service Scheme.” 
H. E. Nold, President, National Society of Professional Engineers. 
“What Licensing has done for the Engineer as a Professional 


Man.” 


John D. Coleman, President, Dayton Society of Professional 
Engineers. “What Licensing Could Do for the Chemist.” 


7:30 p.m. Introductory Remarks. E. L. Luaces, Chairman, Miami Valley 


Chapter, THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Colonel Bradley Dewey, President-elect, American Chemical 


Society and former United States Rubber Director. 
H. E. Simmons, President, University of Akron. 


Presentation of the Medal of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemists to John W. Thomas by Dr. Gustav Egloff. 


John W. Thomas, Chairman of The Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Company. 
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—— 
PURE SALES MAGIC 





JHAT SINGLE INGREDIENT has magical consumer appeal? You'll find 
IN, : : 
answer waiting for you in the corner drug stores of America. Preferen 


for products enriched with LANOLIN is overwhelming! 


In the words of a neighborhood druggist, “We recommend as more beneficial 
toiletry that contains lanolin. Customers accept it more 
readily, and some even asf for a product that contain 


lanolin.” 


The cue for post-war profits is clear! Start experiment- 
ing with Malmstrom’s Nimco Brand Lanolin today. 
Yours for the asking are testing samples — and the 
know-how that has made Malmstrom “America’s 


Largest Supplier of Lanolin.” 
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The Chemist Studies the 


Sulfa Drugs 


E. H. Northey, F.A.L.C. 


Assistant Director of Resear h Calico Che mical Division, 


American Cyanamid Company 


a. N years have elapsed since Ger- 
hard Domagk first published on the 


effectiveness of the red dye, “Prontosil”’, 


NH.SO 


- 


blood 


caused by beta hemolytic streptococci, 


in curing stream infections 
infections characterized by very high 
mortality up to that time. This dye 
and others have been synthesized by 
Fritz Mietzsch and Josef Klarer early 
in 1932, 1935 


that the pharmacological and clinical 


but it was not until 


results were published. 

Work was immediately started at 
the Pasteur Institute in France and, 
late in 1935, Trefouel, Trefouel, Nitti 
and Bovet published their results which 
indicated that the dye was cleaved at 
the azo linkage by the metabolism of 


sulfanilamide, 


NH.SO, A \ N H., as the active 
al 


the host to give 


agent. This fitted the facts that Pron- 
tosil was inactive in the test tube but 


*Lectu lelivered before 
AMERICAN 


The New York 


Chapter, 
Institute or Cuemists, March 23, 1945 


highly active in the body. Since that 
time, the field 
has concentrated largely on derivatives 


chemical research in 


4 Nn=xn 7. NNH.HCI 


“wal 


NH: 


of this parent compound. The results 
are summarized in Table I where the 
main classes of sulfanilamide deriva- 
tives and sulfones are listed together 
with the number of compounds in each 
class which has been published, or 
disclosed to the author for publication, 
up to January 1, 1945, 

Sulfanilamide and its N*-monosub- 
stituted derivatives have weak acidic 
properties associated with the sulfamyl 
group, -SO.NR, and are able to form 

H 

salts with strong basis. The influence 
of the R group determines the acidic 
strength of the group, which becomes 
a maximum when R is acyl (RCO-) 
or sulfonyl (RSO.-). Such compounds 
are strong acids and form neutral 
salts. 

Most sulfanilamide derivatives are 


also weak bases and form salts with 
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strong acids. Various complex salts 
are also known. None of the salts of 
sulfanilamide have been of commercial 
importance, but the sodium salts of 


various N'-substituted sulfanilamides 


are important in therapy, in that they 
provide a soluble form of the drug 
for intravenous injection where rapid 
establishment of blood levels of the 
drug is important. 
The N?-substituted 


include most of the new and therapeu- 


sulfanilamides 


tically important sulfa drugs which 
have been synthesized. When the sub- 
stituent is alkyl, activity is reduced, 
but may be increased slightly: by sub- 
stitution of phenyl or substituted 
phenyl groups. None of these deriva- 
tives is now of commercial importance. 


The of 


cyclic rings in the N'-position has led 


introduction certain hetero- 
to the most potent of the sulfa drugs 


so far found. A number of these are 
listed in Table 2. 

Sulfapyridine was the first of these 
to be It syn- 
thesized by Ewins and Phillips, but 


independently by many others at about 


introduced. was first 


the same time. In this country it has 
been largely superceded by sulfathia- 
zole and sulfadiazine which are even 
more potent and considerably less 
toxic. European countries still appear 
to use large quantities of sulfapyridine 
in spite of the fact that its use nause- 
ates about +0 per cent of patients 
treated with the drug, whereas in the 


case of sulfathiazole, the incidence of 
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nausea is cut to 10 per cent and with 
sulfadiazine to 20 per cent. 
Sulfadiazine is rated drug of choice 


the 


because 


for most of common 


it 


infectious 
diseases combines high 
potency with the lowest toxicity of 
any of the more potent sulfa drugs. 
The most frequent serious toxic re- 
action encountered with the drug is 
kidney damage caused by crystalli- 
zation of the free drug or its N*-acetyl 
derivative (to which a part of the 
drug is converted by body metabolic 
processes ). Such crystallization can be 
prevented by giving sufficient sodium 
bicarbonate to maintain the pH of the 
urine above 7. Sulfadiazine is many 
times more soluble at pH levels above 
7 than at pH 6 because it forms a very 
soluble sodium salt. 

Sulfamerazine was introduced with 
the claim that in half the dosage it 
produced an equal blood level of drug 
and equivalent therapeutic response. 
The incidence of toxic reactions in 
about 1000 case histories compiled by 
the author from various publications 
appears to be significantly higher than 
sulfadiazine. ‘Sulfamezathine” 
“Sulfamethazine”) has 
been studied most extensively in Eng- 


for 
(formerly 


land where it is said to give the 
therapeutic response of sulfadiazine 
with less danger of kidney stoppage 
because of its higher solubility, Greater 
dosage appears necessary, however, 
and medical opinion in this country 
does not rate the drug as valuable as 


sulfadiazine. 





Trade or Proprietary Name 


Sulfapyridine 


Sulfathiazole 


Salfadiazine 


Sulfamerazine 


“Salfamezathine”™ 


“Globucid” 


Sulfacetamide 


“Irgafen™ 


Sulfaguanidine 


Succinylsulfathiazole 


Phthalylsulfathiazole 


“Rodilone™ 


“Diasone™ 


“Promin™ 


“Promizole” 
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Compounds Antagonized by PABA 
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TABLE 4 


Compounds not Antagonized by PABA 


SO.NH, 


NH,NH 


H.NCONHNH > 


**Globucid’’, 2-sulfanilamido-5- 
ethylthiadiazole, has been introduced 
in Europe and some favorable clinical 
publications have appeared; however, 
these do not permit an evaluation in 
comparison with sulfadiazine. 

While a large number of N?-acyl- 
sulfanilamides have been synthesized, 
only three have achieved commercial 
importance. Sulfacetamide (“Al- 
bucid”, “Sulamyd”) forms a highly 
soluble and neutral sodium salt which 
is employed for eye infections. The 


mK@Q 
SO.NH, 


HONH 


free drug is also used for urinary tract 
infections where its high solubility 
eliminates danger of crystallization 
in the kidney. It is not as potent a 
bacteriostatic agent as sulfathiazole or 
sulfadiazine, however, so does not ap- 
proach these in general usefulness. 
“Irgafen” has been studied in Switz- 
erland. It appears unique in that high 
blood levels of drug can be rapidly 
attained and maintained with com- 
paratively small doses of drug. Its 
potency is said to be comparable to 
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sulfapyridine. It is of considerable 
interest that none of the isomers ob- 
tained by shifting the position of the 
methyl groups on the benzene ring has 
high bacteriostatic activity. 

Sulfaguanidine, which is an N?- 
acylsulfanilamide theoretically derived 
from carbonic acid, has been of im- 
mense war importance in combatting 
bacillary dysentery, a disease which 
has killed more soldiers in past wars 
than died from enemy bullets. Recent 
medical opinion places sulfadiazine as 
drug of choice for dysentery because 
of its higher potency and _ because 
presence of drug in the blood stream 
is now considered an advantage in 
treating severe dysenteries, whereas, 
formerly it was considered an advan- 
tage to use a poorly absorbed and 
rapidly excreted drug so that very 
high concentrations could be main- 
tained in the gut without danger of 
toxicity associated with high blood 
levels. 

Succinylsulfathiazole (“Sulfasuxi- 
dine’’) and_ phthalylsulfathiazole 


(“Sulfathalidine” are examples of N’, 
N‘-substituted sulfanilamides which 
are important drugs in treatment of 


intestinal infections. High concentra- 
tions may be maintained in the faeces 
with only small amounts of sulfathia- 
zole (which is produced by hydrolysis 
of the drug and may or may not ac- 
count for most of the activity in the 
gut) appearing in the blood. 


Derivatives of bis (4-aminopheny!) 


sulfone have been extensively studied 
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in the hope of favorably modifying the 
toxic properties of the parent com- 
pound, which is of high potency and 
would be highly useful if tolerated 
by the body. Some success has been 
attained but it seems probable that 
derivatives of the parent compound 
such as “Rodilon”, “Diasone” and 
“Promin” owe their activity to slow 
cleavage to bis (4-aminophenyl) sul- 
fone. “Diasone” and “Promin” have 
both been studied clinically against 
tuberculosis and leprosy. The results 
have been promising but are difficult 
to evaluate because of the slow pro- 
gress of these diseases. “Promizole”, 
an isostere where one of the benzene 
rings has been replaced by the thiazole 
ring, is also being studied in these 
diseases. 


Mechanism of Action 

Much speculation has been aroused 
as to how the sulfa drugs and sulfones 
accomplish their results. Before con- 
sidering some of the hypotheses which 
have been offered, the established facts 
are first viewed: 

1. The action is bacteriostatic, not 
bactericidal. This may be readily de- 
monstrated by taking a sample of a 
culture several hours after growth 
has been stopped by a sulfa drug and 
inoculating a fresh culture medium, 
whereupon the bacteria continue to 
grow, showing that growth has been 
stopped by the drug but the organisms 
are still alive. 


2. Compounds are known which 
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antagonize the action of sulfa drugs. 
The most potent of these -amino- 
benzoic acid (PABA) which when 
added in small amount to a culture 
which has been completely inhibited 
by a sulfa drug allows the bacteria to 
continue to grow as though no sulfa 
drug were present. It has been shown 
that the ratio of the molar concentra- 
tion of sulfa drug to molar concentra- 
tion of PABA, (at a given pH of 
substrate) where the growth rate is 50 
per cent of that of control cultures, 
is constant over quite a wide range of 
tion of sulfa drug to molar concentra- 
amino acids, purines and peptones are 
known to antagonize the effects of 
sulfa drugs but are not as potent. The 
effect of some of these may be through 
stimulation of growth of the bacteria, 
but PABA does not appreciably in- 
crease the growth rate of pathogenic 
bacteria. 

3. There is a lag before the effect 
of the sulfonamide drug is exerted in 
stopping the growth of bacteria. Bac- 
teria added to a culture (or animal) 
containing relatively large amounts of 
sulfa drug usually continue to grow 
for the first two or three hours. 

4. The sulfa drugs do not affect 
body defense mechanisms such as pha- 
gocytosis or antibody formation. Such 
mechanisms are essential to final elim- 
ination of the infection but acceler- 
ation of their activities is not the 
mechanism whereby the drugs accom- 
plish cures. 

5. The inactivity of the isomers of 


sulfanilamide and its derivatives as 
well as the lack of antagonism by 
isomers of PABA must be explained 
by a satisfactory theory. 

6. Bacteria become resistant to the 
action of the sulfa drugs. The mechan- 
ism of this effect should be explained. 

7. Increased temperature markedly 
increases the bacteriostatic potency of 
the drugs. 

8. The activity is biphasic, i.e. 
sulfanilamide is said to produce a 
stimulation of growth at very low 
concentrations while PABA may in- 
hibit growth at high concentrations. 

9. The effects of sulfa drugs and 
PABA are similar against many dif- 
ferent cells besides bacteria, e.g. mal- 
arial parasites, plant seedlings, diatoms 
and yeast. 

The fact of the antagonism by 
PABA has assumed immense import- 
ance, as will appear below, and much 
study has been directed towards seeing 
how specific its effect is to reversing 
the bacteriostatic activity of sulfa 
drugs. Table 3 shows compounds 
which are antagonized by PABA 
while Table + shows a few compounds 
which are not- Table 4 might be sup- 
plemented by a considerable number 
of compounds having bactericidal or 
bacteriostatic activity but which are 
of completely dissimilar structure and 
are not antagonized by PABA. 

From an inspection of these tables, 
it will be observed that a structure 
analogous to PABA appears to be of 
greater importance for bacteriostatic 














activity reversable by PABA than re- 
semblance to sulfanilamide. It will be 
observed that replacement of the car- 
boxyl group in PABA by -SO.NHR, 
-§O;H, -SO.R, -AsO;H., -PO;H:z, 
-SbO.,H., or -COR, each of which 
bears a fairly close analogy to a car- 
boxyl group, gives bacteriostatic agents 
(many of them so weak as to be im- 
practical chemotherapeutic agents) 
which are antagonized by PABA. 
Isosteres of PABA are also bacterio- 
static agents reversed by PABA; how- 
ever, in at least one case, (* Table 3) 
2-amino-4-carboxypyramidine, a com- 
pound isosteric with PABA, acts as a 
sulfa drug antagonist the ‘same as 
PABA but 
substituted derivatives of PABA may 
also be either bacteriostatic agents or 


much weaker. Nuclear 


sulfa drug antagonists and occasional- 
ly it is difficult to decide in which 
category to place a compound since 
these biphasic effects occur over a 
narrow range of concentrations and 
are usually weak. 

Compounds of somewhat similar 
structure which are not antagonized 
by PABA 
replacement of the amino group of 
PABA or one of its analogues by 


NH.CH.-, NH.NH, HONH- or 


other not resembling an 


are observed to involve 


functions 
amino group. Conflicting statements 
have been made concerning the an- 
tagonism of p-hydroxylaminobenzene- 
sulfonamide by PABA. An explanation 
may lie in the time at which the re- 


sults were read since the compound is 
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said to be converted to sulfanilamide 
which is, of course, antagonized. 

The hypothesis which has received 
widest acceptance as an explanation of 
these and other facts was advanced 
by Woods and Fildes. They postulated 
that PABA is essential at some stage 
in the metabolic processes of bacteria 
which permit growth and reproduc- 
tion of the bacteria. It might be a part 
of a bacterial enzyme system. Any 
substance which possesses a _ close 
structural similarity to PABA might 
then take the position of PABA in the 
enzyme system and thereby inactivate 
the functioning of the enzyme. While 
this would not cause the death of the 
bacterium, essential syntheses would 
be stopped and growth would be 
arrested. Addition of PABA would 
displace the inhibitory compound and 
permit resumption of growth. 
bacterial growth 
metabolites” 
are known, some of which the bacteria 


Many essential 
substances (“essential 
can synthesize but others (growth 
factors) must be supplied in the sub- 
strate. Fildes, therefore, suggested that 
chemotherapeutic research be directed 
towards synthesis of compounds an- 
alogous to the known bacterial essen- 
tial metabolites. These might block 
essential synthetic of the 
bacteria and be useful drugs. 
number of 


processes 
A considerable such 
metabolite analogues have now been 
synthesized and have been shown to 
be inhibitory to growth and to be 
antagonized by the parent compound. 
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Essential Metabolite 





Nicotinic acid 


Pantothenic acid 


Thiamine 


Riboflavin 


Amino acids 


Biotin 


Tryptophane 


Purines 


Uracil 
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Inhibitors 


3-Pyridinesulfonamide 
Pantoyltaurine 
B-Aminobutyric acid 
Pyrithiamine 
Oxythiamine 
Phenazine analogue 
Dichloro analogue 
Isoriboflavin 


Other amino acids and sul- 
fonic acid analogues 


Desthiobiotin 

Biotin sulfone 

Cyclohexane analogues 
3-(B-Naphthyl) acrylic acid 
3-Indoleacrylic acid 
Styrylacetic acid 
Benzimidazole 

Triazole analogues 
Barbituric acid 


CO 














Some of these essential metabolites 


and their analogues are shown in 
Table 5. As yet none of these has 
proven useful in therapy either because 
absorption- 
other 


of high toxicity, poor 


excretion characteristics, or 
considerations. The approach is, how- 
ever, extremely interesting and may 
yet be highly fruitful. It is the only 
fundamental theory in the field, which 
offers a definite program of investi- 
gation and synthesis as a guide to 
research. This in no way implies that 
other approaches to new chemother- 
apeutic drugs may not be more suc- 
cessful. 

It is perhaps significant that several 
of the compounds in Table 4+ have no 
known essential metabolite analogues 
yet are potent bacteriostatic agents. 
In particular “Marfanil”, p-(amino- 
methyl )-benzenesulfonamide, is not 
antagonized by p-(aminomethyl) ben- 
zoic acid. 

The importance of the sulfa drugs 
to modern medicine, and particularly 
to military medicine, is reflected by 
statistics which showed that in 1943 
the United States produced 10,005,- 
307 Ibs. of these drugs. This huge 
production was enough to treat a 
serious disease, such as pneumonia, in 
every member of our population once 
during the year. It represents a peak 
that will not again be reached because 
it involved stocking the needs of the 
armed forces all over the world. The 
availability of penicillin in quantity 
will also lower the demand for these 
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drugs; however, this will be counter- 
balanced in part by lower costs which 
will permit greater utilization of sulfa 


drugs in veterinary medicine. 


The future holds the promise of 
specific cure of most of the common 
infectious diseases of mankind through 
chemotherapy. Much research is being 
devoted to the chemotherapy of non- 
infectious diseases also and the success- 
ful 
thiouracil may be an important mile- 


treatment of thyrotoxicosis by 
stone in this direction. Cancer, which 
is perhaps the most formidable of 
diseases, is also being attacked by 
chemotherapeutic research and it is 
not too much to hope that this will 
ultimately vield. 


® 


Milton A. Glaser, F.A.I.C., chief 
chemist of the Standard Varnish 
Works, Chicago, addressed the Pro- 
ducts Design sections of the School 
of the Art Institute of Chicago, re- 
cently, on “Modern Finishes for In- 
dustrial Products.” 


® 


The Practical Pharmacy edition 
(April 1945) of the Journal of The 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
is devoted wholly to the subject of 
Penicillin, as a convenient review for 
pharmacists, since the drug has now 
been made available for sale through 
retail pharmacies. 
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A laboratory clinic on “Weight and 
Shape of Polymer Molecules” will be 
given at Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute during the week of July 23 
to July 27, under the direction of Dr. 
Herman F. Mark. 

Hercules Powder Company an- 
nounces the retirement of George C. 
O’Brien, manager of the Naval Store 
Department office in New York, after 
fifty years of service. Herbert M. 
Wendle, of the Wilmington office, 
will succeed Mr. O’Brien. 


® 


High Polymer Conference 

A conference on “The Ultracentri- 
fuge in High Polymer Research” will 
be held June second at Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, under the joint 
auspices of the Polytechnic Institute, 
the Society of Rheology, and the 
Metropolitan Section of the American 
Physical Society. Dr. James Burton 
Nichols, research chemist, of the Ex- 
perimental Station of the Du Pont 
Company will preside at the con- 


terence. 


Annual Report of Committee 
on Unemployment 

‘HERE being no unemployment 

problems arising during the cur- 

rent year, your Committee held no 

meetings. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. R. ALLEN, Chairman. 


(See pages 283-291 for other 
Committee Reports) 


Gross Wins Herty Medal 

The Herty Medal will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Paul Magnus Gross, 
head of the Department of Chemistry, 
Duke University, at the meeting of 
the Georgia Section of the American 
Chemical Society, to be held at Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledge- 
ville, Ga., on May fifth. 


Odell with James Bute Company 

L. B. Odell, M.A.I.C., formerly; 
research chemist, Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, Joplin, Missouri, is now 
plant manager and technical director 
of the James Bute Company, Houston, 


® 


Hobson, director of 


Texas. 


Dr. Jesse E. 
the Armour Research Foundation of 
Institute of 


Chicago, announced two recent gifts 


Illinois Technology, 
to the foundation totalling $10,500, 


for the purpose of equipment and 


books. 
® 


Stein, Hall and Company, 285 
Madison Avenue, New York, an- 
nounce the retirement on July first of 
John Goldstein, treasurer and director, 
after thirty-seven years of association 


with that company. 


® 


The National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel has regis- 
tered 71,401 chemists, of whom 55,- 
020 hold one or more degrees. Women 
chemists registered total 4718. 
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Schroder Appointed Executive Director of A.I.C. 





Arthur Schroder, F.A.I-C., has 
been appointed executive director of 
The American Institute of Chemists. 
Mr. Schroder will assume his new 
duties on May 1, having first been 
released from the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian, where he has 
been evaluating chemical patents 


seized from the Axis powers. 


Arthur Schroder, a native New 
Yorker, received his B.S. from the 
College of the City of New York, 
where he majored in chemistry and 
minored in engineering and mathe- 
matics. On graduating he entered the 
employ of The Barrett Company and 
spent several years in research on the 
catalytic oxidation of benzol to maleic 
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acid, naphthalene to phthalic anhyd- 
ride and anthracene to anthraquinone. 

During the First World War he 
was a private in the infantry. On 
returning to chemistry he cracked 
shale oil for the Commonwealth Fi- 
nace Corporation, worked on the 
catalytic oxidation of petroleum, lac- 
quers and solvents for Carleton Ellis, 
and cooperated in designing the first 
pilot plant for the continuous activa- 
tion of alumina for the Aluminum 
Company. His interest in analytical 
chemistry then carried him into the 
laboratory apparatus industry where, 
as technical director of companies like 
Fisher Scientific and Precision Scien- 
tific Company, he developed numerous 
new pieces of laboratory equipment 
and edited their catalogs. 

Returning to the petroleum indus- 
try, he was research chemist for the 
Pure Oil Company and specialized in 
the cracking and sweetening of gaso- 
line and the standardization of con- 
trol methods of chemical analysis. 
Throughout all this he has been in- 
timately connected with patents, some 
of which are in his own name. 

Recently Schroder has been with 
the Chicago office of the Patent Use 
and Development Section of the Of- 
fice of the Alien Property Custodian 
of the United States Government, 
evaluating the foreign patents seized 
by the Custodian, with a view toward 
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\ E believe our greatest 
achievement during the 
war period is very early, large, 
and rapidly increasing produc- 
tion of penicillin of progress- 
ively higher purity, promptly 
delivered to play its part in the 
treatment of war wounds and 
urgent civilian sicknesses. 
Discovery of penicillin was 
accomplished in England by Sir 
Alexander Fleming. Unmistak- 
able evidence of its value in the 


treatment of disease was sup- 
plied by Sir Howard Florey 


and co-workers. At that stage 
the project may be said to have 
migrated to this country. Prob- 


lems set by the magnitude and 





Our Wartime Accomplishment 


Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc. 


immediate urgency of demand 
for the active material were at- 
tacked and solved here. Im- 
provements must and shall con- 
tinue, but the end result is no 


longer in doubt. 


Our organization attacked 
simultaneously the interlocking 
problems of growing the tem- 
mold, 
purifying, and drying the un- 
stable 


able testing and packing pro- 


peramental extracting, 


product, devising suit- 
cedures, constructing apparatus 
for commerical production, and 
expanding our scale of opera- 
tions as fast as experimenta- 


tion showed the way. 








making them more readily available 


to the American chemical industry. 


In addition to the above duties, for 
the past three years he has been giving 
a course in Methods of 


Chemical Analysis at Illinois Institute 


Industrial 


of Technology under the Engineering 
Science War Training Program of 


the Government. 


Schroder has also contributed num- 
erous articles to the technical journals. 
American 


He is a member of the 


hemical Society, the American So- 
Materials, the 
Electrochemical Society, the American 


ciety for Testing 
Oil Chemists Society, and a trustee of 
the Chicago Chemists’ Club. He was 
Secretary of the Pittsburgh Section of 
Chemical 


five terms, and for the past five years 


the American Society for 
has been managing editor of Th 
Chemical Bulletin, the official pub- 
lication of the Chicago Section. He 
director, and 


is also vice-chairman, 


councilor of that section. 
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Strange justice, perhaps, that a dis- 
covery of Ludwig Claisen, one-time 
chemistry professor of Aachen, is now 
a major factor in saving the lives of 
allied soldiers! 

Claisen’s discovery was only the 
beginning. For his “Claisen reaction” 
might well have ended as an item in 
abstruse chemical journals had it not 
been for the American company which 
took his test-tube discovery and devel- 
oped it into tank-car production. 

Since 1919, U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals has been pioneering tonnage- 
scale production of a whole new series 
of chemicals based on “‘Claisen re- 
actions”. 

Atebrin, the crucially needed substi- 
tute for quinine, for example, is the 
product of a chemical synthesis which 
starts with a Claisen reaction. Sulfa- 






diazine, which is helping reduce soldier 
mortality, starts with two complex 
chemicals which U.S.I. combines by a 
Claisen reaction. 


Vitamin B is now being synthesized 
in large quantity for use in army field 
rations. This manufacturing process 
again depends upon intermediates pro- 
duced by U.S.L., via a Claisen reaction. 

Postwarwise, perhaps the most inter- 
esting U.S.I. “Claisen” product is Inda- 
lone, whose unique insect-repelling 
properties will undoubtedly make it a 
fisherman’s “must”, come V-Day. 

Claisen-type reactions are but one 
field in which U.S.I. research is ever- 
lastingly at work shaping new chemical 
“building blocks” for other indus- 
tries, finding new end-products for a 
healthier and soon, we hope, happier 
humanity. 


TES 
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A WELL-ROUNDED SERVICE 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 











AERO* Brand Acrylonitrile 
DOTG and DPG 


Dibutyl-Phthalate 
Rubber Sulphur 
Casein 


AERO AC 50** Delayed action activator for 
the thiazole type of accel- 
erators 


AERO AC 165** Self activating accelerator 
for GR-S 


K & M Magnesium Oxide 
Magnesium Carbonate 


AEROSOL* Wetting Agents 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Sales Representatives to the Rubber Industry and Stock Points: 
Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass.; H. M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J.; H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal.; Herron 
& Meyer, Chicago, Ull.; Akron Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
**Trade-mark 











President’s Annual Report 
Gustav Egloff 


President, The American Institute of Chemists 


"T°HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

CHEMISTS culminates its activities 
for the year 1944-1945 with the 
award of its Gold Medal to John W. 
Thomas, chairman and chief executive 
of The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company. The award will be made 
on May 11th at Columbus, Ohio, 
under the auspices of the Miami 
Valley Chapter. It is timely that Mr. 
Thomas be so recognized, because his 
foresight as a chemist and adminis- 
trator were in a large measure re- 
sponsible for the development of syn- 
thetic rubber into commercial reality. 
His contributions are as important to 
our nation as those of any chemist 
today. 

This has 


reached a new peak of achievement. 


year the INsTITUTE 
The membership is at a new high of 
over 2,000 with eleven active chapters. 
Our monthly THE 
Cuemist, has doubled in and 


publication, 
size 
improved in quality. Consequently, 
the amount of advertising has marked- 
lv increased. THE INSTITUTE’S posi- 
tion is the best in the twenty-two 
years of its existence. 

On May 
Arthur 


directe r 


Mr. 


executive 


first of this year, 


Schroder became 


of the InstiruTE. His ap- 


pointment marks an important step 
in increasing the tempo and effective- 
ness with which the objectives of the 
INSTITUTE will be pursued. 

The INstITUTE is striving to raise 
the prestige of the chemist to at least 
that enjoyed by the legal and medical 
professions. The economic and social 
status of chemists is now at a higher 
level than ever before, and the IN- 
STITUTE has taken steps during the 
past year to raise it even further. 
Several committees have been ap- 
pointed to study various aspects of this 
problem. 

The committee on Contracts has 
been active in helping both employers 
and employees draw up contracts 
agreeable to both parties. 

The committees on Licensing and 
Professional Status have stressed the 
necessity of properly defining the 
chemist. This definition must be form- 
ulated in order to render licensing 
legislation effective. The articles which 
have recently appeared indicate that 
considerable interest along this line of 
thought has stimulated. The 
committee on Licensing, with legal 


been 


counsel, has prepared a bill for the 
licensing of chemists in New York. 
Similar bills are being prepared for 
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presentation to the legislatures of a 
number of other states of the Union. 


Factors involved in the threat of 
unionization to the professional status 
of the chemist are being studied in 
detail by the committee on Collective 
Bargaining. According to the Wagner 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Board rulings it is legally necessary to 
set up organizations which can func- 
tion as the required bargaining agents 
in all controversies involving labor 
relations. The committee is working 
towards the formation of such an or- 
ganization to adequately represent 
chemists without lowering their pro- 


fessional standing. 


A number of bills have been written 
which, if passed, would seriously 
hamper the chemist in his work. Some 
of these bills seek to regiment all 
scientists and technologists, and scien- 
tific research and development. Others 
have been formulated for the purpose 
of drastically modifying or making 
impotent our patent system. Both na- 
tional and state civil service laws 
endanger the professional status of the 
chemist. Their provisions, unfortun- 
ately, do not demand minimum edu- 
cational requirements for chemists as 
they do for some other scientific 
employees. The INSTITUTE dissemin- 
ates information concerning these 
measures, recent court decisions, and 
other matters that have bearing on the 
chemist’s welfare. This material is 
distributed by mail to the chairmen 


of all local sections of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, American 
Chemical Society, American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, Western Society of En- 
gineers, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Industrial Research Institute, 
and also to many outstanding individ- 
uals who have a deep interest in rais- 
ing the chemist’s professional status. 

The INSTITUTE recognizes the fact 
that international cooperation is essen- 
tial to the best interests of chemists. 
A committee on Pan-American Re- 
lations is functioning for this purpose. 
Contacts have already been made with 
many chemists and scientific societies 
of South America, 

The INstiTuTE has faith in the 
ideas and opinions of scientists on 
many of the non-technical problems 
of the day. A program entitled ‘““What 
Shall We Do With Germany?” was 
given at a meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter in December, 1944. Different 
solutions were presented by eminent 
scientists and technologists and a live- 
ly discussion from the audience fol- 
lowed. In the belief that the views 
expressed would bear close study, this 
program was printed in pamphlet 
form and sent to the President of the 
United States, Members of his Cab- 
inet, Members of the Congress, vari- 
ous governmental divisions, presidents 
of leading universities and _ colleges, 
newspaper and journal editors, news 


commentators, presidents of scientific 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 


societies, and chairmen of local sec- 
tions of scientific societies. The re- 
sponse from those receiving copies of 


these addresses has been excellent. 


Although the scientist and engineer 
are seldom credited with ideas on any 
subjects other than those of a tech- 
nical nature, they, nevertheless, have 
them. The conclusion should be 
drawn that these men who are so 
largely responsible for many of the 
tremendous victories attained during 


World War ITI deserve representation 


Annual Report 


at the peace table conferences to come. 
We realize how vital the issues in- 
volved in securing a lasting peace are 
at this time. Our hope in concluding 
the present fiscal year is that when we 
meet in May 1946, peace will be at 
hand and solution of the ensuing prob- 
lems well under way, with chemists, 
and other scientists, and technologists 
taking a leading part therein. 

The details of the various activities 
of the INSTITUTE are given by the 
reports of the officers and various 
committes, which follow. 


of Committees 


Annual Report of Committee on National Legislation 


Affecting 


“HE continual draining of chem- 

ists, chemical engineers and other 
scientists from the Production Army 
into the Combat Army is a most ser- 
ious challenge to the successful pros- 
ecution of the war with Japan and 
threatens the postwar safety and pros- 
perity of this country. This tragic 
condition is further aggravated by the 
fact that our colleges and universities 
have been practically denuded of 
students pursuing scientific courses. 
Unless these two adverse conditions 
are immediately corrected, the country 
faces the loss of at least an entire 
generation of scientists. In contrast to 
our indefensible policy of drafting 
scientific personnel into the Combat 
Army, where their special skills are 
not employed, our Allies and enemies 


alike have insisted that their scientists 


to 
~~ 


Chemists 


and technologists remain in the fields 
of teaching, research and production. 
America’s postwar competitive posi- 
tion will be jeopardized unless correc- 
tive measures are immediately taken. 

This dangerous situation has been 
called to the attention of the President 
and high ranking military and civilian 
officials, but the drafting of scientific 
personnel continues and has reached a 
most critical stage. 

A bill has been introduced into 
Congress by Congressman McDon- 
ough of California, H.R. 2827: 

“To authorize the release of persons 
from active military service and the 
deferment of persons from military 
service, in order to aid in making 
possible the education and training 
and utilization of scientific and tech- 
nological manpower to meet essential 
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needs both in war and in peace. 
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SEC. 2. The discharge or assign- 


‘ ment to essential civilian pursuits 
1. Be it enacted by the Senate and , 
é . of— 
House of Representatives of the 
age : , ; ‘ (a) not to exceed’ twenty 
United States of America in : 
thousand _ technically 
Congress assembled, That (1) ; 
ji ; trained enlisted men, espe- 
in order to make possible the : ° 
iy: : ; cially chemists, chemical 
training, education, and avail- a cas 
ee ; engineers, physicists, and 
ability of such numbers of . Pic, si 
“ mathematicians, not utiliz- 
Persons as are necessary for the : f : ; 
' ing their highest skills in 
health, safety, and welfare of ; s : 
Phot ; the practice of their pro- 
the Nation in the sciences of igh ; 
. : tessions in the Army or 
fundamental importance to the . 7 i 
: : ; Navy to industries and 
conclusion of the war, the safe ae Paap ep 
; s ; a educational institutions ur- 
reconversion of the national life : 
; gently in need of such 
to the ways of peace and the : 
ee ‘ . men; and 
Nation’s potency in the world’s 
future economy, the President (b) not to exceed fifteen thou- 
shall, under such rules and reg- sand enlisted men partially 
ulations as he may prescribe, trained in those branches 
provide for the deferment from of science and engineering 
military service of— in which shortages exist, 
. but whose collegiate train- 
é 0 ) ~ee wen ou- ° ° 
(a) not to exceed twenty t = ing was interrupted by 
and young men annually ors . 
-™ d a military service and who 
to aining to meet essen- . ¢ 
F Rg 8S mee had shown promise of 


tial needs in the physical 





sciences and in their appli- 


cation to technology and 


engineering, and of teach- 


ers to conduct said training 


program ; and 


— 


fifteen thousand 


scientists and 


trained 


engineers 


now employed in research 


or by industry in work es- 


sential to the 


health, 


safety, and welfare of the 


Nation. 
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completing with distinction 
their preparation for pro- 
fessional work; providing 
they undertake to imme- 
diately resume and con- 
tinue their collegiate train- 


ing to graduation. 


SEC. 3. No provision of law in 
force on the date enactment of this 
Act shall be construed to authorize 


any action inconsistent with the pro- 


visions and purpose of this Act.” 


Only an enlightened and aroused 
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public can apparently change the ex- 
isting policies on deferment. It is 
highly desirable for those who under- 
stand and appreciate the inherent 
dangers of depleting America’s tech- 
nological manpower resources to in- 
terest the lay public in advocating the 
passage of Bill H. R. 2827 at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Attention is also called to the re- 
S. Civil Service 


Commission on the matter of mini- 


cent action of the U. 


mum educational requirements for 
chemists and chemical engineers, 
physicists, etc. Every effort should 


be made to convince the Commission 
that the new policy is wrong. At the 
present time it is our understanding 
that the Civil 


will require 


Service Commission 


minimum educational 
qualifications in the case of medical 
doctors, dentists, veterinarians, teach- 
ers, nurses, and some other classifica- 
tions which very obviously fall within 
the category of scientific, technical, 
and professional positions, but will 
not demand minimum educational re- 
quirements from those who seek 
positions as chemists, physicists and 
engineers. This is a direct challenge 
to the professional standing of chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. 
Collective bargaining is also of 
special interest to chemists and chem- 
ical engineers. Every member of the 
chemical profession should study the 
rulings of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board on Collective Bargaining 


for professional people. Detailed in- 
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formation on the present status of 
Collective Bargaining will be found 
in two articles published in CHEMI- 





CAL AND ENGINEERING 
NEWS—(1) in January 10, 1944, 


and the other in the March 10, 1945, 
issue of the same Journal. 

A number of bills have been intro- 
duced into Congress which will have 
a decided adverse effect on the patent 
this 


Specific comments on these are left, 


system of country if enacted. 


of course, to the Committee on 
Patents, but every chemist and chem- 
ical engineer should have a direct and 
active interest in seeing that benefits 
of the U. S. 


eliminated under the guise of certain 


Patent System are not 


so-called patent reform measures. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wa ter J. Murpny, 


Chairman. 


Annual Report of the 
Committee on Economic 
Welfare 
[ UE to the pressure of war mat- 
b ters, your committee has been 
this 
Data for comparison of the relative 


comparatively inactive year. 
economic status of the chemist, law- 
yer and physician have been accu- 
but 
opportunity to do the comparatively 
statistical study 
necessary for a fair relative compari- 


mulated, there has been no 


large amount of 


son of the data. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Foster Dee SNELL, Chairman. 
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Annual Report of the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision 


} ps Committee on Constitutional 
Revision met on Jan. 18, 1945, 
under the chairmanship of E. H. 
Northey with M. L. Crossley and H. 
G. Lindwall present and, by invita- 
tion, F. A. Hessel, Chairman of the 
Committee on Pan American Rela- 
tions. Opinions on the business be- 
fore the committee were expressed by 
letters from H. S. Neiman and FE. R. 
Allen who could not attend. 

Dr. Hessel presented the proposal 
by the Committee on Pan American 
Relations that, in order to promote 
good-will between chemists of all 
American Nations, new classes of 
membership in the INSTITUTE to be 
known as Corresponding Fellows and 
Corresponding Members be created 
by amendment to our constitution. 
Such members would have to meet 
the qualifications established for pres- 
ent Fellows and Members, except 
that of U. S. citizenship, but would 
not be privileged to vote. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sion which followed and from com- 
ments expressed by Mr. Neiman that 
there are many reasons why such a 
change in constitution would be un- 
wise. The more cogent of these are: 

1. Tue INstiruTe was founded 
to promote the professional (and not 
the scientific) interests of American 
chemists. These interests are pe- 


culiarly national. What is in the 
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interest of American chemists is not 
necessarily of benefit to chemists of 
other countries who operate under 
different laws and customs. 

2. All our members are expected 
to abide by our Code of Ethics and 
violations are punished by expulsion. 
It would be next to impossible to 
enforce such a code of ethics among 
“Corresponding Members,” especiall; 
where such ethics are not customary 
in the business life of the country. 

3. The certificate of membership 
and emblem of the INSTITUTE might 
be abused in countries where we 
would have no control over repre- 
sentations made in the name of the 
INSTITUTE. 

4. It would be unfair to attempt 
to enforce INSTITUTE discipline and 
policy among members who have no 
voice in establishing such policies. 

5. It would be extremely difficult 
to evaluate membership applications 
from South Americans whose train- 
ing and experience have been in insti- 
tutions largely unknown to members 
of our Council. Such an applicant’s 
personal qualifications would also be 
difficult to judge. 

In view of the above, the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Revision was 
unanimously opposed to the creation 
of new memberships of this kind. It 
recommended instead that the Coun- 


cil appoint a Corresponding Secre- 
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tary whose duties would be to main- 
tain contact with Pan American 
chemists and give them the benefit of 
our experience in case they were in- 
terested in setting up their own 
national organization similar to ours. 
Such correspondence as was of gen- 
eral interest might be published in 
THe CuHemist. Any Pan American 
chemist is privileged to subscribe to 
THE CHEMIST now and several have 


done so. 


The Committee also considered the 
proposal of Dr. Toch that the present 
constitutional limitation of two con- 
secutive terms of two years 2ach for 
the President of the INstitUTs be 
increased. The Committee was unan- 
imously opposed to this change. 
While general regret was expressed 
that lack of this change would pre- 
vent Dr. Egloff from continuing the 
magnificent job he has done as Presi- 
dent, it was considered unwise to 
change the constitution expressly for 
this purpose. Without this constitu- 
tional provision, rotation of office 
would tend to stagnate. In the opin- 
ion of the Committee, it is highly 
desirable that all elective and ap- 
pointive positions in the INSTITUTE 
(both nationally and in the local 
chapters) be subject to more rapid 
turnover with the object of bringing 
a larger group of our members di- 
rectly into contact with INSTITUTE 
affairs. It is only by actually holding 
office that many members will take 
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the time and interest in our programs 
that is needed to make the INSTITUTE 
a success. 

Respectfully submitted, 

E. H. Nortuey, Chairman. 


Annual Report of the 
Committee on Chapter 
Boundaries 


"T’WO meetings of the committee 

have been held at The Chemists’ 
Club in New York since the committee 
was established in September 1944. 
It is the unanimous view of the com- 
mittee that chapter boundaries should 
be defined by geographical limits 
(county lines) rather than by territory 
within a radius from a given point or 
by some other similar means. 

The committee recommends that 
Chapters now established be requested 
to amend their constitutions in order 
that their territory may be defined by 
county lines. 

The committee recommends that no 
charter be granted to any new chapter 
unless its constitution delineates the 
territory of the chapter by county 
lines. 

The committee recommends that no 
charter be granted to a chapter en- 
compassing areas more than one hun- 
dred air miles from the chapter’s seat. 

The committee recommends that 
membership in a chapter be automatic- 
ally extended to all members residing 
in the territory of the chapter; how- 
ever, the committee also recommends 


that a member residing in the outlying 
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areas of a chapter may also request 
membership in another chapter, the 
meetings of which he may find more 
convenient to attend. 

The committee recommends that it 
be discharged and that a permanent 
committee on inter-chapter relations 
be established for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the efforts of the various 
chapters with those of the national 
organization. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. Luaces 


Chairman 


Annual Report of the 
Committee on 
Honorary Members 


Ears Committee considered the 
several suggestions that had been 
made and recommended that Doctor 
Marston T. Bogert and Doctor E. 
Emmet Reid be elected to honorary 
membership. Prior to this time the 
Committee had also recommended 
that Doctor Toch be made an honor- 
ary member. All of these recommen- 
dations have been accepted and the 
honorary members elected. 

While no regulations have been 
adopted by the INSTITUTE governing 
the choice of honorary members, it is 
the opinion of the Committee that 
honorary members should be chosen 
from the profession of chemistry as 
a whole and not simply from the 
INSTITUTE membership. Honorary 
members should be men who have 


rendered distinguished service in 


chemistry and who have retired from 
the position in which they have spent 
the most active part of their lives. 
In general it is assumed that men 
will be 65 or over to qualify for 
honorary membership. However, the 
Committee thought it unwise to have 
any age requirement since occasions 
may arise where it would be desirable 
to elect a man to honorary member- 
ship when he was still active in his 
profession. The circumstances in each 
case should govern the actions of the 


Committee. 


Committee on Professional 
Education 
There has been no meeting of the 
Committee on Professional Education. 
Under the prevailing conditions it 
seemed wiser to postpone action of the 
Committee until the INstiTUTE had 
a definite policy for putting into effect 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 
Respectfully submitted, 
M. L. Crosstey 


Chairman 


Annual Reports of the 
Committee on Patents 
TO regular meetings of the com- 
i mittee have been held during 
the year. However, conferences have 
been held from time to time with in- 
dividual members of the committee 
concerning specific problems. 
Your chairman has made a deliber- 
ate effort to maintain close contact 
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with members of the patent commit- 
tees of other technical and professional 
organizations, and several conferences 
have been held in an endeavor to ex- 
change views on pending legislation 
related to patents. 

Considerable attention has _ been 
given to H. R. 97, also known as the 
“Voorhis Bill.” This bill, if adopted, 
about far-reaching 


would bring 


changes in our patent system and 
would to a great extent destroy the 
patent as personal property. A full 
report on this bill will be made avail- 
able to the Council for its consider- 
ation and guidance in due season. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. Luaces 


Chairman 


Report of the 
Committee on Contracts 
THERE is a 


that the committee will be able to 


very good prospect 
render a final report within the near 
tuture. 

Several meetings of the committee 
have been held at various times and 
correspondence has been carried on 
with others who have shown an in- 
terest in the question of employment 
contracts, and particularly invention 
contracts. A preliminary report of the 
work of the committee was published 
in the February CHemist. Because 
ot the numerous angles to the prob- 


lem of employment contracts and 


invention awards, it has been felt ad- 


visable to proceed rather slowly in 
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order to allow adequate time for 


consideration of the many questions 

involved before making any recom- 

mendations. 
Members of the 


conferred with outside parties from 


committee have 


time to time, and one conference was 
had the 


Chicago manufacturer who is attempt- 


between committee and a 
ing to formulate an invention award 
policy. It is now planned to draft a 
tentative recommendation and submit 
it to a number of interested outside 
parties for criticism before final re- 
commendations are presented. 

Respectfully submitted, 

VANDERVEER VOORHEES 


Chairman 


Annual Report of the 
Committe on Pan American 
Relations 


HE Committee on Pan American 

Relations met several times dur- 
ing the past year and suggested to the 
Committee on Constitutional Revision 
some changes to permit duly qualified 
chemists from our sister republics to 
become Corresponding Fellows and 
Members of the INstiIruTE (without 
the power to vote). 

The Committee on Constitutional 
Revision voted 
the proposal of the Committee on 
Pan American Relations. 


unanimously down 


Respectfully submitted, 
Freperick A. HEsseEL, 


Chairman. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 
Plastics and Related Subjects. 


4 Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 





RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 
Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 
to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Ask for copy of Buttetin 3W 
299 Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. ¥ 





HIZONE 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Wilmette, Illinois 
Specializing in: 
Trade Association Work 
Textile and Paper Treatments 
Emulsions and Germicidal Problems 
Patent Developments 


Keep on Buying 
War Bonds 
es Re 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


22 Thames Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 
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COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, Gustav Egloff 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


DonaLp H. ANDREWS 
SruartT R. BrRInKLEY 


RaymMonp E. Kirk 
Frank O. LUNDSTROM 


Rosert J. Moore 
Foster D. SNELL 


Harry L. FIsHer Harry B. McCiure W. D. Turner 
DonaLp B. Kryes Joun H. Yor 
CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 

New York Niagara Philadelphia 

\. LLtoyp TayLor A. W. Burwe.i J. M. McIzvatn 
Washington Chicago Miami Valley 

WALTER J. MurpuHy GENE ABSON Harvey G. KITTREDGE 

Baltimore Los Angeles Louisiana 


MAuRICE SIEGEL 
Northern Ohio 
CHARLES W. RIPpPIE 


April Meeting 


The 219th meeting of the Nat- 
tional Council of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS was held 


on Thursday, April 5, 1945, at 6:30 
p. m. at the Chemists’ Club, 50 East 
4ist Street, New York, 
president Donald Price presiding. 


with Vice- 


The following officers and coun- 


cilors were present. 


R. J. ABERNETHY 


Haron A. Levey 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. Hii 


F. A. Hessel, J. M. Mellvain, R. J. 
Moore, J. F. Muller, H. S. Neiman, 
D. Price, F. D. Snell, A. L. Taylor, 
M. Toch, and W. D. Turner. Mr. 
T. S. McCarthy and Miss V. F. 
Kimball were present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ting were approved. 
was read 


The treasurer’s report 


and accepted. 
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The subject of accredited colleges 
was discussed. 

The program to be held at the re- 
gular Miami Valley Chapter meet- 
ing, May 11, at Columbus, Ohio was 
read, 

Upon motion made and seconded. 
it was decided that the May meeting 
of the National Council be held in 
New York at the Call of the Pres- 
ident. 

Upon motion made and seconded. 
it was decided that in view of the 
postponement of the Annual Meeting 
of the [Nstirute, that the Miami 
Valley Chapter is authorized to pre- 
sent the medal of THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS at its meet- 
ing to be held in Columbus, on 
May Lith. 


Upon Motion made and seconded, 
the following student medalists sel- 
ected by the New York Chapter were 
approved : 

Dinah Green 

Brooklyn College 
Bernard J. Gildea 

Fordham University 
Sheldon Cohen 

N. Y. U., University Hts. 
Zelda Halpern 

N. Y. U. Washington Sq. 
Richard Stein 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Lawrence Kushner 

Queens College 
R. C. Countryman 

Rutgers University 

Upon Motion made and seconded, 
the following new members were 


elected: 
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Fellows 


Coppock, William H. 
Instructor, Physical Science Depari 


ment, State Teachers College, Winona, 


Minnesota 


Driver, Robert L. 


Instructor, Department of Physiologi 


cal Chemistry, University of Alabama, 


University, Alabama 
Foote, Chauncey P., Jr. 
Superintendent of Research De part- 
ment, American Bank Note Company, 
The Bronx, New York 
Glassford, John 
Chief Chemist, McCormick and Com 
pany, Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Harrison, Henry 
Research Chemist, Oakite Products, 
Inc., 22 Thames Street, New York 6, 
N. Y. 
Hendrey, Waldersee B. 
Vice President and Chief Chemist, 
Edwal Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Hersberger, Arthur B. 
Process Supervisor, Research and De 
velopment Department, The Atlantic 
Refining Co., Phildelphia, Penn. 
Hybarger, Raymond A. 
Chemical Engineer, Master Tire and 
Rubber Corporation, Findlay, Ohio 
Jennings, Albert E. 
Supervisor, Technical Personnel, Ele- 
trechemicals Department, E. I. du Pont 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Koke, Ernest S. 
Chemical Engineer and Consulting 
Electric Steel Metallurgist Los 
Angeles 11, California 
Kunz, Erie C. 
President, Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York 
Manley, Ralph H. 
In Charge of Chemical Research, Gen- 
eral Mills, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Milligan, John G. 
Research National Oil 
ducts Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Weidemann, H. E. 


Chemist, Pro- 


Consulting Chemist, 1604 Chemical 
Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Members 
Beiderman, Max 


Chemist, Board of Transporation City 
of New York, 250 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 
Carpenter, Charles H., Jr. 
(M 1945) Research Chemist, Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corporation Coke Works 
Lab. Clairton By 


Chemical Products 


Coke Wks, Clairton, Pa. 

Evans, Samuel R. 
(M 1945) Chemist, Harshaw Chem- 
ical Co., Swanson & Jackson Streets, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feldpush, Norman V. 


(M 1945) Chief Chemist, Wilson & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Keller, Robert A. 
(M 1945) Assistant Chief Chemist, 
New York Testing Laboratory, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Associate 
Martin, Andrew J. 
M 1945) 


Division, 


Research Chemist, 
Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, Edgewater, N. J. 
Raised to Member 
Julian Keith, Jr. 

(M 1945) Research Chemist, American 


Organic 


Barrett 


Lawson, 


Viscose Corporation, Marcus Hook, 
Pennsylvania 
Dr. Moore reported a meeting 


which he and Dr. Egloff had had with 
Mr. Schroder in regard to his work 
as executive director. 

Dr. Moore informed the Council 
that Dr. Egloff had telephoned vari- 


ous matters to be brought up for 
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discuss:on. Among these was the sug- 
gestion that ‘THE CHEMIST carry a 
page of digests on various subjects, 
such as an abstract of legislation af- 
fecting chemists, an abstract of patents, 
a digest of educational 


the 


activities 
better 
scientists, a digest of the unionization 


toward development of 
situation, a digest of licensing ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Moore also brought up the 
subject of a law which has been in- 


troduced in Illinois to 


the 


civil 


remove 


educational trom 


requirements 
service positions to accommodate re- 
turning service men. 

With reference to licensure, it is 
desirable to have a chapter of the 
INSTITUTE in each state. 

Drs. Price and Moore suggested 
that the leaflet describing the activ- 
ities of the INSTITUTE be revised so 
that requirements for membership in 
the INstiruTE will be clear to pros- 
pective members. 

There being no further business, 


adjournment was taken. 


® 


Egloff, President, A.I.C., 


spoke at a joint meeting of the Amer- 


Gustav 


ican Chemical Society and the Beta 
Chapter of Phi Lamba Upsilon, held 
in Madison, Wisconsin, on April fifth. 
His subject was “Petroleum in the 
War and Postwar.” On April twelfth 
he spoke before the Chicago Kiwanis 
Club on “New Things for More 


People.” 
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Baltimore 


Chairman, Albin H. Warth 


Vice-chairman, Walter H. Hartung 


Secretary-treasurer, Edward M. Hanzely 
3816 Kimble Road 


Baltimore 


18, Maryland 


Council Representative, Maurice Siegel 


News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Ralph Lamenzo 


Annual Report of the 
Baltimore Chapter 
"T°HE Baltimore Chapter has en- 

joyed a successful year in its 
activities, which consisted of six lec- 
ture meetings held at Loyola College 
and at the University of Maryland, 
and three dinner meetings. The 
lecturers were: Dr. Harry L. Fisher, 
Stamford, Conn.; Dr. F. O. Rice, 
Washington, D. C.; Mr. Ralph W. 
Lamenzo, Baltimore, Md.; Dr. M. 
X. Sullivan, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Harry D. Darroch, Baltimore, 
Md., and Dr. Paul O. Powers, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The lectures were on chemical sub- 
jects, except that of Mr. Harry D. 
Darroch, who spoke on the “Import- 
ance of Human Relations in the Com- 
ing Era.” Mr. Darroch considered 
the chemist to be an individual who 
was not measuring up to the standard 
that might be expected of a profes- 
sional man in the techniques of in- 
dustrial relations. Darroch is asso- 
ciated with the Industrial Corpora- 
tion, whose officers and directors are 
chosen from a score of industrial en- 
terprises in the City of Baltimore. 
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Our Chapter is hopeful of enlarging 
upon its program of fostering better 
industrial relations in the field of 
chemical industry. 


The Baltimore Chapter appointed 
a delegation to the recent meeting of 
the Washington, D. C., Chapter at 
which Dr. Gustav Egloff, our Na- 
tional President, was the speaker of 
the evening. 

Council meetings have been well 
attended by the Chapter’s representa- 
tive, Mr. Maurice Siegel, with Julius 
F. Muller as alternate. Monthly 
reports have been made to THE 
CHEMIST by our news reporter Mr. 
Ralph Lamenzo. The Membership 
Committee headed by Dr. John G. 
Erdman, ably assisted by Matthews, 
Glassford, Riley, and Edmunds, has 
made considerable progress towards 
enlarging the Chapter’s membership. 
Mr. Edward M. Hanzely is to be 
congratulated in handling the lecture 
program. The annual meeting for 
the election of officers will be held 
on May 17th. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. H. WartH, Chairman. 
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Chicago 


Chairman, Hilton I. Jones 


Vice-chairman, Robert J. Gnaedinger 


Secretary-treasurer, Charles L. Thomas 
Universal Oil Products Company 
Riverside, Illinois 
Council Representative, Gene Abson 


Annual Report of the 
Chicago Chapter 
‘HE Chapter publicly opened its 
L year on October 6 with a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Mr. R. B. 
Harper of the Peoples Gas, Light 
and Electric Company. The meeting 
was attended by approximately 250 
members and friends of Mr- Harper. 
At the December 8th meeting the 
subject “What Shall We Do 
with Germany?” It was ably dis- 
cussed by Dr. Otto Eisenschiml, Mr. 
E. Gordon Dr. Anton J. 
The material presented at 
been 


and _ has 


was 


Fox and 
Carlson. 
this meeting has printed in 
THe CHEMIST 
wide attention. 

Mr. Arthur Schroder of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Office was the 
the February 9, 1945, 
meeting. He talked on “Taking the 


I. G.’s I. Q.” 


the chemical 


attracted 


speaker at 


He covered many of 


patents issued in the 


United States that were assigned to 
the I. G. and pointed out the empha- 
sis that they have placed on cellulose 
chemistry. 

The next meeting is scheduled for 
\pril 13th with Dr. E. C, Williams, 
vice-president and director of re- 
search of the General Aniline and 
Film Company, as speaker. His sub- 
ject will be ““The Chemist in Man- 
agement.” 

The Annual Meeting is scheduled 
for June 8th. 

As of August 26, 1944, the Chap- 
Dur- 
ing the year we have had 28 new 
additions from 


ter had a membership of 149. 


members and other 
chapters. Five members moved away 
from the Chicago area. We lost one 
member, Mr. C. F. Burgess of the 
Burgess Battery Company, by death. 
The current membership is 171. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Cuaritrs L. Tuomas, Secretary. 


Los Angeles 


Chairman, Albert Salathe 


Vice Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 


Secretary, Major J. B. Ficklen 
L. A. C. Health Department 
808 N. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Treasurer, E. B. Henderson 
Council Representative, R. J. Abernethy 
News Reporter to THE Cuemist, J. B. Ficklen 
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Annual Report of the We have adopted local dues of 
Los Angeles Chapter $10.00 per annum for Fellows and 
Associates. We have a working con- 


"T"HE activities of the Los Angeles eps 2 
stitution and by-laws. We hope to 


Chapter during 1944-1945 have 


, have a paid executive secretary for 
been most serious and_ earnest. ‘ 


Forums, debates, and discussions have me age. : a 
been our wont. Three definite objec- We appreciate the fine spirit of co- 
operation from the National group 
and feel that the INSTITUTE has a 
brighter future than ever. We be- 
lieve that our objectives will be ac- 
complished in the Postwar world and 


tives are being fostered: 
1. The licensing of chemists in 
California. 
2. The making and using a roster 
of chemists in the Los Angeles ‘ 
we want to have a part in the work. 
rae We appreciate being kept informed 


3. Acting as a clearing house for : ee : 
8 5 by letter of the activities of the other 


chemists in the Los Angeles 5 aes 

chapters. We sense the growing im- 

area. Pah 

portance commercially of the South- 
Our speakers have included Dr. west and are most anxious to be in 

Gustav Egloff, national president; the van of progress. 

S. K. Cochems, executive secretary of 

the Los Angeles County Medical As- 


sociation; chemists from the oil com- 


We are encouraged by the willing- 
£ J £ 
ness of our membership to function 


Preis gad on committees, the chairman of each 
sanies, and the U. S. Employment 
I plo} 


Service, and Dr. R. V. Stone, public 
health expert and advocate of licen- 


committee being responsible to the 
executive committee. Practically our 
whole membership is working on one 


— committee or another. 

We hold monthly meetings, strictly Respectfully submitted, 
business meetings alternating with —ALBERT SALATHE, 
meetings with speakers. Chairman. 

Louisiana 
Chairman, D. F. J. Lynch Vice-chairman, C. S. Williamson, Jr. 


Secretary-treasurer, J. David Reid 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
2100 Robert E. Lee Boulevard 
New Orleans 19, Louisiana 


Council Representative, Harold A. Levey 
News Reporter to THe Cuemist, Helen M. Robinson 
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‘Oy March 23rd seventy-nine 
members and guests of 

Louisiana Chapter held a 
meeting at the Jung Hotel in Ntw 


the 
dinner 


Orleans. The meeting was presided 
over by Chairman D. F. J. Lynch. 
The action of the Civil Service Com- 
mission with regard to prescribing no 
requirements 
for chemists the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 was discussed. 
It was pointed out that not only was 


minimum educational 


under 


this a step backward in the fight to 
recognize the chemist as a professional! 
man, but that it would be a serious 
hindrance to the employment of young 
chemists by the Government because 
of its discouraging effect upon young 
chemists entering the service. It was 
suggested that the INsTITUTE make 
every effort to persuade the Civil 
Service Commission to recognize the 
chemist as a professional man as it 
has already recognized doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses. 


The speaker of the evening was 


Dr. O. E. May, F.A.LC., Chief, 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 


trial Chemistry, U. S. Department of 


Agriculture. His subject was “The 


Research Accomplishments of the 
Four Regional Research Labora- 
tories.” The talk was in a popular 


vein and was thoroughly enjoyed by 
the group. 

The four regional laboratories have 
been in operation only five years, 
which is a very short time as research 


is considered, and yet a number of 


CHAPTERS 
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which 
show the value of such research or- 
ganizations. Perhaps the most spec- 
tacular of these has been the con- 
tributions of the Northern Laboratory 
at Peoria, Illinois, to the increased 
production of penicillin. Dr. May 
told the story of the discovery and 
application of penicillin by Fleming 
and Florey and described how Florey 


discoveries have been made 


came to the Northern Laboratory for 
help at a time when the yield of 
~enicillin was so small that commer- 
cial development was considered im- 
practicable. 

The Fermentation Division of the 
Northern Laboratory stepped in at 
this point and predicted that they 
would be able to increase the yield 
of penicillin 5-fold. This 
was not only kept but by proper selec- 


promise 


tion of organisms and conditions the 


yield was increased 50 times and 
then 100 


tioned chapter in the story of peni- 


times. This seldom-men- 
cillin was of great importance since 
the increased production was one of 
the determining factors in the decision 
effort 
manufacture to make it available to 
the military forces. The sequel to 
the well-known to be 


to throw sufficient into its 


story is too 
given here but as Dr. May pointed 
out, this one development is of almost 
incalculable value to the peoples of 
the world. 

As an example of the manner in 
which the work of the Laboratories 


has turned toward war research, the 
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food dehydration work of the West- 
ern Laboratory was mentioned. The 
work there has served to guide much 
of the commercial installations now 
established in this and other coun- 
tries. An interesting point, showing 
how a small variation in technique 
may have important results was de- 
scribed. This was the addition to 
packages of dried cabbage or potatoes 
of an ordinary mailing tube contain- 
ing calcium oxide. This so reduced 
the moisture content of dried vege- 
tables as to indicate that they might 
be kept under the hot storage condi- 
tions prevailing in the tropics instead 
of spoiling as it had previous to this 
innovation. 

Much of the effort of the Southern 
Laboratory has been expended in the 
production of a superior grade of 
cotton tire cord. The results of this 
work have not yet been published 
but as an example, the strength of 
a tire cord may be increased as much 
as 30 per cent with greatly increased 
wearing qualities in the tire. Such 
work has gone through the pilot plant 
stage and experimental tires have been 
manufactured and tested. 

The Eastern Laboratory has de- 
veloped an apple flavor concentrate 
from apple wastes, in connection 
with the work there, on the well- 
publicized “apple-honey.” The new 
food product is made by flash-evapora- 
tion of apple juice and so well repro- 
duces the original flavor that experts 


can tell the variety of the apple from 


which the concentrate was made. 

As an example of the manner in 
which outside influences may change 
the course of a research problem, Dr. 
May described the production of a 
rubber substitute, “Norepol,” made 
by polymerization of vegetable oil 
fractions. This product was carried 
through to the point where it was 
being produced on a commercial scale 
by a number of companies, not onl) 
contributing to the solution of the 
problem of rubber shortages, but also 
affording an industrial outlet for 
large amounts of vegetable oils and 
carrying out to the letter the original 
conception of the purpose for which 
the laboratories were established. Then 
the further industrial development of 
the whole project had to be dropped 
because of a sudden shift from an 
excess of oils to a lack of oils for 
food uses, so that it became necessary 
to restrict the uses to which these 
oils could be put. 

Dr. May concluded his talk by 
pointing out that although these were 
only a few examples of the accom- 
plishments of the Regional Labora- 
tories, they did show the value of 
such research organizations and the 
manner in which they could pay for 


themselves by service to the country. 


Annual Report of the 
Louisiana Chapter 

HE Louisiana Chapter has suc- 

cessfully completed its first year 


except for the one remaining meeting 
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for election of officers for next vear. 
\t the organizational meeting it 


] 


was decided that meetings would, in 


general, be of such nature that they 
would interest the chemist as a pro- 
fessional man. A basic policy was 
laid down of not less than four meet- 
ings during the course of the vear, 
which would include, besides the an- 
nual election of officers, a field trip 
industrial 


through a_ neighboring 


plant, a dinner meeting of social na- 
ture, and one or more lectures. 
Because of war conditions, no plant 


been 


However, a meeting to consider the 


inspection trips have made. 
recommended changes in the patent 


situation was held and also a very 
successful dinner meeting. The latter 
was thrown open to wives and guests 
and a total of seventy-nine people 
were present. The speaker of the eve- 
Dr. O. E. May, Chief, 


ning was 


Miami 


Chairman, E. L. Luaces 


Indus- 
trial the 
accomplishments of the four Regional 


Bureau of Agricultural and 
Chemistry, who discussed 
Research Laboratories of the Bureau. 
The talk was in a popular vein and 
a number of inquiries from prospec- 
tive members of the INSTITUTE have 
been The 


usual report on this dinner is being 


received since the dinner. 


sent to the CHEMIST by the reporter. 

A committee to endeavor to obtain 
Louisiana to 
but it 
was decided not to join forces with 
had 


for the licensing 


yassage of a law in 
4 


license chemists was formed 


engineering societies who 


bill 


However, plans are be- 


the 
formulated a 
of engineers. 
ing made to bring such a bill to the 
attention of the legislature when it 
meets again. The Louisiana Legisla- 
ture meets only in alternate years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Dre. F. 


Valley 


J. Lyncu, Chairman. 


V ice-chairman, J. M. Purdy 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 


Chemical Developments Corporation 


1771 Springfield Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 


Council Representative, Harvey G. Kittredge 


Annual Report of the 
Miami Valley Chapter 


"THE Miami Valley Chapter has 

continued its policy of cooperating 
closely with other professional an4 
technical organizations, and to this 


end it has taken a major part in the 


establishment of the “Dayton Tech- 
nical Societies Council”, of which the 
Miami Valley Chapter is a charter 
member. 

Either separate or joint meetings 


have been held throughout the yerr. 


The choice of speakers and scope of 
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subjects have been such that attendance 
has in many cases been far greater 
than the Chapter membership. Among 
others, Dr. James R. Withrow, 
F.A.L.C.; Dr. W. J. Baeza, F.A.L.C.; 
Dr. Foster D. Snell, F.A.L.C., and 
Dr. Robert J. Moore, F.A.I.C., have 


accepted our invitation to address the 
Chapter. 
Because of the cancellation of the 


Annual Meeting of the INsTITUTE, 


THE CHEMIST 1945 


the Miami Valley Chapter has under- 
taken the responsibility of conducting 
the medal award meeting as a part 
of its regular meeting scheduled for 
Columbus, Ohio, on May 11, 1945. 
The Chapter has arranged the pro- 
gram and will be responsible for all 
financial commitments in connection 
therewith. 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. L. Luaces 
Chairman 


New York 


Chairman, M. L. Hamlin 


Vice-chairman, Charles N. Frey 


Secretary-treasurer, Lloyd W. Davis 
E. F. Drew & Company 
416 Division Street, Boonton, New Jersev 
Council Representative, A. Lloyd Taylor 
News Reporter to THe CuHemist, Arthur DeCastro 


Annual Report of the 
New York Chapter 

T the end of the previous season 
i the Chapter Council decided to 
circularize the membership to deter- 
mine what sort of meetings were de- 
sired and what subjects should be 
covered. An overwhelming majority 
voted to continue the two-paper pro- 
grams of the previous year—usually 
one paper on a general or professional 
subject and one on a technical or 

scientific subject at each meeting. 
This policy has been followed dur- 
ing the current year so far with 
marked success under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. Miskel and his excellent 
Atendance at 


program committee. 


meeting dinners has run well over 
100 with a much larger attendance 
at the meetings proper. The largest 
attendance was at the popular testi- 
monial dinner to Dr. Maximilian 
Toch in October. 

With the cooperation of all hands 
including the speakers every meeting 
so far has been adjourned by ten 
p. m., 
the large 


a tact favorably received by 


fraction of commuting 
members. 

Owing to rising costs, more exten- 
sive circularization of chemists out- 
side our membership, and generally 
expanded program activities, expenses 
have been heavier than previously. It 


is as yet too early to forecast whether 
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increased membership refunds from 
the national office will take up the 
slack; there is a definite possibility 
that the balance at the end of the 
year will be substantially less than 
In 
any case it seems to be the general 
that of 
present standard of meetings is worth 
the that 


plans should be based on keeping up 


that with which the year started. 


opinion maintenance the 


extra cost, and financial 
this standard. 

The Chapter has consistently sup- 
ported the national policies of the 
INSTITUTE, particularly with respect 
to (a) studying the question of em- 
ployee representation, and (b) secur- 
ing the services of a permanent sal- 
The latter 
aim has been achieved in the appoint- 
of Mr. Arthur to 
whom go the Chapter’s best wishes. 


aried executive director. 


ment Schroder, 

The Chapter also wishes to register 
its appreciation of the magnificent 
work done by Dr. Egloff in expand- 
ing the INSTITUTE both as to mem- 
bership and number of. chapters. 

It appears to be a fact that among 
professional men in this country, 
chemists are the group most lacking 
in social sense, i- €. awareness of gen- 


both 


within and without their particular 


eral forces and trends active 
protessional field; this of course in- 
cludes a sense of professional coher- 
ence. The fact cannot be very well 
proved statistically, but it seems to 
be substantiated by 


those who meet and deal with large 


the opinion of 


2 


It is difficult, 
for example, to recall offhand any 


numbers of chemists. 


contribution of an American chemist 
comparable with Bassett Jones’ “Debt 
and Production” or Dahlgren’s 
“When Capital Strike” ; 
both authors are or were engineers. 


7 
Goes on 


The extreme of narrow perspective 
by the 


chemical executive, “All socially con- 


is illustrated remark of a 
scious people are screwballs.” 

This is not the place to discuss 
causes. The situation, if the above 
evaluation is accepted, is a brute fact 
that poses a problem to the INnstI- 
TUTE, to the Chapter and to each 
individual member. It poses the prob- 
lem of developing a catalyst that will 
accelerate the interest of chemists in 
their profession and its relation to 
themselves and the community, and 
of devising a mechanism that will 
permit expression of this interest to 
and through the INsTITUTE. 

In a remarkable article, “The Bio- 
sphere and the Nobosphere” (4 meri- 
can Scientist, v. 33, pp. 1-2, Jan. 
1945), W. L. 
man as a recently developed geologic 
He says, “Thus the whole of 


mankind put together represents an 


Vernadsky discusses 
force. 


insignificant mass of the planet’s mat- 
ter. Its strength is not derived from 
its matter but its brain. If man un- 
derstands this, and does not use his 
brain and his work for self-destruc- 
tion, an immense future is open be- 
fore him in the geological history of 
the biosphere.” 
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In a modest way this is particu- 
larly applicable to the chemist today. 
His age is here. If he uses his brain 
and work constructively, an “im- 
mense future is open.” But he must 
free his imagination from the limita- 
tions of structural formulae and 
balanced equations. Certainly he must 
use these and other powerful tools, 
but he must also think in terms of 
industry, economics, philosophy, hy- 
giene, ethics, politics of all hu- 
man activities. And really THINK. 

The enunciation of these ideas 
(which are neither original nor 
unique) is only a pious exercise un- 
less practical application can be 
made. 

The Chapter and the INstITUTE 
will benefit tremendously by increased 
member participation in their activi- 
ties. Attendance at formal meetings 
to hear talks, however stimulating 
and informative, is not enough. A 
larger opportunity for committee 
activity must be offered. Smaller 


informal groups must meet where dis- 


cussion can be free and even unp: 
liamentary — weekly luncheons, fo: 
example, where five or ten or more 
men can get together. 

But the initiative must come fron 
the younger men; it is their world 
to make and they must take it over. 

I recommend that consideration be 
given to the following for next year: 

1. Provision as a regular feature 
in THe CHEMIST of a correspond- 
ence column for discussion of mat- 
ters of professional interest. 

Increase in the number of Chap- 
ter committees and appointment of 
more younger men to them. 

3. Formation of small informal 
local groups, e. g. luncheon or dinne1 
clubs, for discussion of matters of 
interest to chemists. 

4+. Utilization of such local groups 
by the Chapter, e. g. for publicit; 
work, contacting new members, mak- 
ing surveys, etc. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marston L. Hamu, Chairman. 


Niagara 


Chairman, M. R. Bhagwat 


Vice-chairman, Frederick L. Koethen 


Secretary-treasurer, Frederick L. Sievenpiper 


National Aniline Division 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 


Council Representative. 


Arthur W. Burwell 


Alternate, Alvin F. Shepard 


Reporter to THe Cuemist, John E. Seubert 
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“FT7HE Problems of Professional 

Organization” were reviewed 
by Dr. R. C. Benner for the Niagara 
Chapter at their March 23rd meet- 
ing at the University Club in Buffalo. 
Dr. Benner quoted freely from “The 
Technologists Stake in the Wagner 
Act” published by the American So- 
ciety of Engineers and dedicated by 
them to the unrealized aim of Pro- 
fessional Unity. 

\ll professionals have one thing in 
common: They are trying to sell edu- 
cation and ability, and similar prob- 
lems of salesmanship apply to all. 
There is a growing interest in co- 
operative effort in this salesmanship. 
The Society of Engineers canvassed 
a number of professional organiza- 
tions to determine their plans and 
accomplishments in this problem. 
Many neglected or declined to an- 
swer. Those that did respond agreed 
n the need, but had little to offer as 
concrete concerted action. There is 
apparently considerable reticence, on 
the part of both individuals and or- 
ganizations to speak lest they be 
branded as labor agitators. Manage- 
ment is well integrated and _ the 
hourly wage earner is well organized 
inder the Wagner Act but the sal- 
aried professional has neither organi- 
zation nor unity. 

It was pointed out that in the 
general trend toward organization, 
the professionals may have to choose 
between organizing and being or- 


ganized. Any unorganized area of 


society is subject to the enroachment 
of labor groups. One of the primary 
purposes of the so-called professional 
unions has been to prevent this en- 
croachment. Already professionals are 
being represented and dominated by 
a large number of alien groups. 

Dr. Benner’s talk served as the 
nucleus for a very interesting debate. 
Professional men cannot well or- 
ganize under the Wagner Act even 
if they desire since such an organiza- 
tion must be free of supervisory per- 
sonnel which automatically purges 
much of the numerical strength and 
leadership of the professions. Assum- 
ing that an effective organization 
could be established, there were sev- 
eral schools of thought as to the prin- 
ciples it should follow. Some felt 
that if the existing professional or- 
ganizations would raise the standards 
of education and ability as has been 
done by medical, dental and legal 
associations, the desired social esteem 
and security would ensue. This might 
necessarily entail a licensing system 
by which those professions implement 
their standards and which is consid- 
ered undesirable by some in_ the 
chemical profession. It was further 
pointed out that an organization so 
constituted would still leave unrepre- 
sented large groups of professionals 
who could not meet those standards. 

It may be then that a broader or 
even new type organization offering 
wide representation is needed, but the 


discussion did not indicate the form 
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it should take, probably because there 
was no clear cut agreement as to the 


of such an organization. 


purpose 
There was an obvious desire to avoid 
usual 


collective bargaining in the 


sense of the term. Nevertheless eco- 
nomic security seemed the common 
goal, though it took different forms. 
Annuities, contracts, and post war 
security were mentioned as well as 
working conditions. While not boldly 
stated, salary levels seemed a primary 


The 


squeezed between the natural desire 


concern. professional man is 
of employers to maintain the status 
quo, and the relatively inflated wage 


The 


difficulty seems to be a lack of means 


levels of the hourly worker. 
by which adequate salary may be de- 
termined and correlated to training 
and individual attributes. 

The debate was 
the suggestion, those 
present submit to the officers of the 


concluded with 


interested or 


Niagara Chapter, anonymously if so 
desired, their 
tions for a solution of the problem. 


written recommenda- 
These recommendations will be form- 
ulated Na- 


tional Council for its consideration. 


and transmitted to the 


Annual Report of the 
Niagara Chapter 
URING this second year of re- 
s vived activities of the Niagara 
Chapter, the 
decided to hold four principal meet- 


Executive Committee 


ings to be devoted to discussions of 


present day problems affecting the 
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status of chemists as _ professional 
men. 

Dr. Raymond Kirk of Brooklyn 
Polytechnic _ Institute 


presented his views with the conclu- 


convincingly 
sion “Professionalism is the Answer 
for the Chemist.” 

At another meeting, Dr. R. C. 


Benner, formerly of Carborundum 
Company, discussed “Professional Or- 
Problems,” 
the point of recent developments due 
to the Wagner Act. He based his 
discussion on the book, 
gists’ Stake in the Wagner Act,” 
published by the American Associa- 


ganization chiefly from 


*“Technolo- 


tion of Engineers, Chicago, Illinois. 

During both of these meetings, it 
brought out that the 
chemical suffi- 
ciently unified and thus far there did 


was clearly 
profession was not 
not exist any workable plan to safe- 
guard the economic welfare of its 
members, 

The third meeting was addressed 
by Dr. P. H. Groggins of the War 
Food Administration, his subject be- 
ing “Agricultural Dependence on 
Chemicals During War.” Mr. Grog- 
gins showed the vast development of 
new chemicals to be used for grow- 
ing and processing food products, 
with a hopeful note that it may pro- 
vide additional employment for a 
large number of chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers during the post-war 
years. 


It is planned to hold the fourth 
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meeting of the Chapter soon after 
the middle of May. 

In an effort to stimulate the 
growth of the INSTITUTE, it was 
decided to invite a large number of 
local chemists to the meetings, as 
guests, a few of whom have already 
applied for membership in the INstr- 
TUTE. The meetings have been quite 
informal, thereby providing oppor- 
tunity for a cordial discussion of 
professional problems of individual 


interests. 


An attempt is also being made to 
investigate the possibility of securing 
cooperation of other local technical 
societies regarding matters of profes- 
sional interest. 

With this beginning, it is hoped 
that a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
may be developed leading to better 
understanding of vital problems 
among members of the chemical pro- 
fession. 

Respectfully submitted, 
M. R. BHAaGwat, Chairman. 


Northern Ohio 


Chairman, Henry F. Frank 


Vice-chairman, Robert B. Waters 


Secretary-treasurer, M. Paul Hofmann 


C. O. Bartlett-Snow Company 


6200 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Council Representative, Charles W. Rippie 


Annual Report of the 
Northern Ohio Chapter 
HE organization of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter was initiated dur- 
ing President Egloff’s visit in Octo- 
ber, 1944, at the Statler Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Eight members of 
the INSTITUTE were present and in 
favor of forming a chapter in this 
area. Henry F. Frank was elected 
temporary chairman, and M. Paul 
Hofman, Secretary -Treasurer. 
A meeting was called on Novem- 
ber 13, at Hotel Carter, Cleveland, 
Ohio, to petition the National Coun- 


cil to grant a charter for a Northern 
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Ohio Chapter. This petition was 
signed by twelve fellows. At a meet- 
ing of the National Council on De- 
cember 6, 1944, our petition was 
approved. 

A dinner business meeting was 
held on December 27 at Hotel Car- 
ter, and the following officers were 
elected and appointed: Chairman, 
Henry F. Frank; Vice Chairman, R. 
B. Waters; Secretary-Treasurer, M. 
Paul Hofman; National Council 
Representative, Charles W. Rippie. 
Council members: Miss Elizabeth 
Pomerene, M. M. Braideck, Hayden 
B. Kline, Gordon H. Mutersbough 
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and Monroe J. Bahnsen. In June, we will have a_ business 
On February 14, 1945, Dr. Egloft <a oe eae eee SS 
presented the charter followed by an Paul Hotman on the Lake. [ 
important message concerning the Thirty-nine members have affiliated ; 
affairs of the INSTITUTE. to our chapter since its inception. ” 
After a short business meeting, Dr. four of which have since moved per- -” 
Egloff delivered a popular address on manently from this area, and one - 
“Petroleum asa Chemical Industry.” application WwW hich was sent seve ral at 
About forty attended in spite of the months ago. In writing Mr. H. S. Sti 
very inclement weather we had. Neiman. he replied that the applica- hel 
On March 26. 1945. Dr. E. L. tion was never received. A duplicate ct 
; is being mailed by the applicant. ; 
Luaces, President of the Chemical an 
Developments Corporation and Five new members have been Cli 
Chairman of Miami Valley Chapter, affiliated. Due to transportation fa- 
gave an address on “The Patent cilities, quite a few members do not anc 
Rights of Employer and Empleyee desire to affiliate at present. Several an 
Chemists.” applications are in preparation which 
On April 25, Dr. R. J. Moore, Seite yond oy oe & grew sae 
Manager of Development Labora- at SE RE: GRRE 59 SN. 
tories, Bakelite Corporation, and The chairman wishes to express 
Past President of the INSTITUTE, his appreciation for the excellent co- (2) 


will address the chapter on “A Plas operation and work done by the offi- 


tic’s NMlan Looks at Professional 
cers and members. 


Status.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
In \lay we contemplate a meeting ’ 
. . ’ (3) 
in Akron, Henry F. Frank, Chairman. \9 


Pennsylvania 
2 (4) 
Chairman, Glenn E. Ullyot 
Vice-chairman, Harold A. Heiligman 
Secretary-treasurer, Kenneth E. Shull 
23 Bala Avenue, Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania (5) 


Council Representative, John M. Mellvain 
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Annual Report of the 

Pennsylvania Chapter 
[ 1P to and including March, the 

Pennsylvania Chapter has held 
five technical and professional meet- 
ings. All of these, with the exception 
of the February meeting, were held 
at the Engineer’s Club, 1317 Spruce 
Street. The February meeting was 
held at the Harrison Laboratory of 
Chemistry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Each meeting was preceded by 
an informal dinner at the Engineer’s 
Club. 

A list of the meetings, speakers, 

and topics follows: 
(1) October 31, 1944. Dr. Paul O. 
Powers, Chief of the Organic 
Research Division, Armstrong 
Cork Co. 
ments in High Polymers.” 
November 28, 1944. Dr. E. L. 
Luaces, President, Chemical De- 
velopments Corp. “The Patent 


“Recent Deveiop- 


to 


Rights of Employer and Em- 
ployee Chemists.” 
January 30, 1945. Dr. M. L. 


Director, 


w 


Crossley, Research 
American Cyanamid Co. “‘Pro- 
fessional Status and Licensure.” 

(4) February 27, 1945. Dr. Gustav 
Egloff, Director of Research, 

Products Co.; 

President, American Institute of 

Chemists. ““The Chemist’s Role 

in a World at War.” 

March 27, 1945. Dr. Foster 

D. Snell, President, Foster D. 


Universal Oil 


_ 
st 
—_ 
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Snell, Inc. “The Factors in De- 
tergency.” 

The April meeting will be held on 
the 18th, and will consist of a joint 
meeting with the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The speaker will be Dr. Hor- 
ace G. Byers, formerly with the U. S, 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Byers will discuss “Soil Genesis and 
Some Soil Properties.” 

On Saturday afternoon, May 19th, 
a plant trip will be taken through 
the newly opened Research Labora- 
tories of the Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company at Whitemarsh. 

An outing to be held sometime in 
June at one of the local country 
clubs is now under consideration by 
the program and entertainment com- 
mittees. 

The average attendance was 
twenty-two at dinner and _ thirty- 
eight at the meetings. 

The Executive Committee met 
three times prior to the March meet- 
ing. 

The new officers elected for the 
year 1945-1946 are: Chairman, Mr. 
Harold Heiligman, E. J. Lavino & 
Company; Vice Chairman, Mr. Har- 
old Olson, Harshaw Chemical Com- 
pany; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Ken- 
neth Shull, Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company; Council Represent- 
ative, Mr. John M. Mellvain, At- 
lantic Refining Co.. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Guenn E. Uttyor, Chairman. 
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Washington 
President, L. F. Rader, Jr. 


Vice-president, L. R. Heiss 


Treasurer, T. H. Tremearne 


Secretary, Ernest J. Umberger 
207 Albany Avenue, Takoma Park, Maryland 
News Reporter to THE Cuemist, S. W. Griffin 


Council Representative, T. H. Tremearne 


. second meeting of the season 
was held at Wardman Park Ho- 
tel, February 26, 1945. 
honor of Dr. Gustav Egloff, preced- 


A dinner, in 


ing the meeting, was attended by 
twenty-four members and guests. 

Dr. L. N. Markwood, Chairman 
of the Chapter, opened the meeting 
then 
introduced the speeaker of the eve- 
ning, Dr. Egloff. 


with a brief business session, 


The subject of the talk was “Petro- 
leum in a World at War (The Role 
of the Chemist and Chemical Engi- 
neer Therein).”” The members and 
guests present showed profound in- 
terest in the talk and received a vivid 
word picture of the development of 
many war essential materials which 
have been produced on a commercial 


scale from petroleum. 


The attendance at the meeting was 
thirty-four members and guests. Dr. 
Albin H. Warth was accompanied by 
four members of the Baltimore Chap- 
ter. Dr. W. W. Skinner, Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, Lt. Col. Walter Palmer, 
M. M. Barker, Joseph E. Keller, A. I. 


Fieldner and Dr. F. D. Rossini were 


among the distinguished guests 


present. 


Annual Report of the 
Washington Chapter 
FT°HE Washington Chapter got off 

to a late start during this period 
inasmuch as the first meeting was 
That 


was a business session attended by a 


held in December. meeting 
small but greatly interested group of 
members. A good deal of concern 
was expressed over the principal ob- 
jectives of the INSTITUTE, principall; 
in respect to what the officers and 
national council were accomplishing. 
At this meeting, a new slate of offi- 
cers was elected, which immediately 
took office. 

One other meeting was held since 
that time, in February, when we had 
the privilege of an address by our 
President, Dr. Gustav Egloff, on the 
subject, “Petroleum in a World at 
War.” This talk met 


interest, and we were pleased to have 


with great 


with us a number of non-members 


whom it attracted. The Chapter 
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has scheduled for its next meeting in 
April a talk by a specialist in the 
field of timber engineering, which 
will be reported on later. 

The Chapter is in good financial 
condition, probably the best in its his- 
tory, and recently opened a bank ac- 
count. One of the main problems 
confronting us was to rebuild the 
membership and the interest which 
has somewhat declined because of 
war conditions. The decentralization 


of various Government Agencies, 
which began about 1940, withdrew 
from Washington many of our for- 
members. This 


alone has created a special situation. 


merly prominent 


On the other hand, the ranks are 
constantly being renewed with new 
members and we hope to rebuild the 
Chapter into an active organization. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Louis N. MaArKwoop, 
Chairman. 


Western Pennsylvania 


President, Henry G. Goodman, Jr. 


Vice-president, Henry F. Smyth, Jr. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Jacqueline S. Front 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research 


Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 
Council Representative, William H. Hill 


Annual Report of the 
Western Pennsylvania 
Chapter 
November of 1943, upon the 
invitation of Dr. Egloff, several of 
the members of the INSTITUTE, resid- 
ing in Western Pennsylvania, met 
with the president for dinner and to 
discuss the formation of a Western 
Pennsylvania Chapter of THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. At 
this meeting it was decided that those 
present should constitute a_self-ap- 
pointed committee, with Dr. W. H. 
Hill as chairman, to carry out the 
details incident to organizing such a 


chapter. 


Accordingly, such preliminary ac- 
tion as was necessary was taken, and 
members of the INstiruTE from 
Pittsburgh and surrounding territory 
were requested to attend an organi- 
zation meeting, held at the Mellon 
Institute on February 2, 1944. 

Dr. Hill, as acting chairman, pre- 
sented a brief review of the objectives 
of the INSTITUTE and a summary of 
the advantages to be gained by the 
formation of a local chapter. The 
proposed constitution and by-laws of 
the chapter were approved after some 
discussion, followed by a few minor 
changes. 


A nominating committee was ap- 
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nominate 


Dr. Hill, to 


chapter officers, upon authorization 


pointed by 


of the new chapter by the National 
Council. This committee 
of Dr. O. F. Hedenburg, Chairman: 
Dr. M. F. Dull, and Mr. LeRoy V. 
Clark. 

A petition to the National Council 


consisted 


for a charter was signed by those 


members present, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

On May 19, 1944, a dinner meet- 
ing was held at Webster Hall Hotel, 


for the purpose of formally inaugu- 


rating the Western Pennsylvania 


Chapter, which had hitherto been 
approved by the National Council. 
Dr. O. F. Hedenburg gave a report 


of the nominating committee, which 
proposed the following members for 
officers of the Chapter: Chairman, 
Dr. Henry G. Goodman, Jr.; Vice 
Chairman, Dr. Henry F. Smyth, Jr.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Jacqueline 
S. Front, and Council Representative, 
Dr. W. H. Hill. 

These members were elected unani- 
mously to the respective offices. 

Dr. Egloff, the national president, 
was the guest speaker of the evening. 
Dr. Egloff formally welcomed the 
new chapter, following with a report 
on the status of the national organi- 
zation. After a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the activities of the A. I. C. 
Dr. Egloff then led an open forum 
on the subject of the Petroleum 
Industry. 

On November 17, 1944, a business 
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meeting was held, following a dinner 
at Webster Hall Hotel. 
the fact that the constitution of the 
chapter calls for an election of offj- 
Fall 


meeting, the report of a nominating 


In view of 


cers to be held at the annual 


committee, previously appointed, was 
heard. It was recommended, and ap- 
proved by the Chapter, that the offi- 
cers elected to finish the year at the 
previous meeting in May, be 
office for the 
the meeting at Webster 


con- 


tinued in next year. 
Following 
Hall, the 
Mellon Institute Auditorium, where 
Dr. M. C. Crossley, director of re- 


the American Cyanamid 


group adjourned to the 


search of 
Company and past president of the 
A. I. C., presented the principal ad- 
dress on “The Development of the 
Sulfa Drugs.” 

Dr. Crossley’s address was supple- 
mented by brief talks by two mem- 
bers of the Allegheny County Medi- 
cal Society, Dr. Paul Gross and Dr. 
John W. Shirer, who had been asked 
to participate by giving the physi- 
cian’s point of view of the sulfa 
drugs. Dr. Gross’s subject was ““The 
Sulfa Drugs as the Pathologist Sees 
Them,” discussing the experimental 
and clinical aspects. Dr. Shirer spoke 
on “The Sulfa Drugs from the Point 
of View of the Surgeon,” stressing 
their use as an adjunct to surgery. 
Members of the American Chemical 
Society, Allegheny County Medical 
Society, nurses, and pharmacists of 
the area had been especially invited 
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to attend this meeting. 


In view of the unusually large 
number of technical meetings in the 
Pittsburgh area, the Western Penn- 
has adopted the 


sylvania Chapter 


policy of initially having only two to 
three regular meetings during the 
vear, in order not to lose the interest 
of its members by overburdening 


them with too many additional at- 


tendance obligations. It is planned, 


however, to pursue a course of espe- 


cially interesting meetings, inviting 
other interested and allied graups to 
participate in these meetings, in order 
that knowledge of the chemists’ con- 
tributions to human welfare might 
become more thoroughly disseminated 
throughout these groups. Thus, the 


Allegheny County Medical 


the local Pharmaceutical Association, 


Society, 


and trained nurses of the area, as 
well as the Pittsburgh Section of the 
American Chemical Society, were ex- 
tended invitations to hear Dr. Cross- 
ley speak on the Sulfa Drugs at the 


November meeting: 


The Western Pennsylvania Chap- 
ter now carries fifty-four members on 
its roster, an increase of 116 per cent 


of the original membership. 
The condition of the 


chapter is sound. 


financial 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. G. GoopMANn, Chairman. 


New Veterans’ Organization 
A new 
being founded by an organizing chap- 
Institute of 


veterans’ organization is 


ter at the Polytechnic 
Brooklyn. Its 
Alpha, has initials which stand for 
“GL. Honorably 


charged veterans, either men or wo- 


name, Gamma _ Iota 


Association”. dis- 
men, who are attending or who have 
attended college are eligible. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the As- 
sociation at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, 85 Street. 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Livingston 








Johan Bjorksten, Ph.D. 


Offers close personal attention to difficult 


industrial research assignments, 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 
185 N. Wapasu Ave. Cuicaco 1, IL. 


Cable Address 
Meurus 


relephone 
ANDover 1726 








CONSULTING 


METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 


Assaving — Chemical — Microscopic — 
Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 
LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
CHEMISTS 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 
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Position Wanted 


To THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


or CHEMISTS: 


I am a graduate Chemical Engineer 
from McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. American citizen, resident in 
Canada for fifteen vears. Since my 
graduation, my vision has been af- 
fected to the extent that I am now 


National Blind 


Institute as a blind person with ten 


registered with the 


per cent vision. This condition has 
stabilized itself and has not changed 
in the past year and a half. I have 
been employed in a research capacity, 
assistant and 


provided with a_ lab. 


secretary, by a food manufacturing 
concern. Recently the premises of the 
organization were destroyed by fire 


and I am seeking new work. 


My attempts have been rather dis- 
couraging since chemical engineers are 
result of 


fairly numerous here as a 


Canadian University Policy. I under- 
stand that the situation is more acute 
in the United States. It may be pos- 
sible that an interested party will be 
able to make use of my _ technical 
services by providing me with suitable 
secretarial assistance. My vision is 
such that I have no difficulty in travel- 
ing or finding my way around 
machinery. Objects larger than one- 
quarter inch are discernable thus I am 
able to sketch plans and work cal- 
black- 


culations with the aid of a 
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Grade III 
is a shorthand 
braille. This 


I use for notes for personal use. I 


mastered 


board. 


Braille course. 


I have 
This 


adaptation of ordinary 


can also operate a typewriter. 

I would appreciate all that you may 
be able to do in finding a position in 
which I may be of use. It is my belief 
that small concerns in which I am the 
sole technical authority would be most 


practical. 


Education: Graduate (4th in class) 
of McGill University in chemical 
1943. 2 months of 


postgraduate work. 


engineering. 


Experience: Before graduation: De- 
fense Industries, Ltd., Explosives 
Plant. Oct. 1943 to Feb. 1944. 
Frank W. Horner, Manufacturing 
Chemists. 


engineer. 


Plant and maintenance 
May 1944 to 


Cannington Cereal Industries, Can- 


present. 

nington, Ontario, Canada, as re- 
search and company engineer. 

Can undertake plant engineering and 
maintenance supervision with small 
company with secretarial assistance ; 
field work in development of new 
chemicals, sales engineering. 

Familiar with aspects of food chem- 
istry, and engineering, chemistry ot 
plastics and rubber; manufacturing 


of pharmaceuticals. 


Please reply to Box 52, THe CHEMIST. 
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What Shall We Do With 


Germany? 


To the Editor: 
Lenclose clipping from The Chicago 
Su nN: 
“Allies Uncover Nazi Plot to 
Regain Rule after Defeat. 
“German capital and_ plans 
for construction of ultra-modern 
technical schools and laboratories 
will be offered at extremely favor- 
able terms since thev will afford 
the Germans an excellent oppor- 
tunity to design and perfect new 
weapons !”’ 
—Orrto E!senscH ML, F.A.I.C. 
(See January 1945 THe CHEmMIsT 
for debate on this subject.) 


Sweedler Opens Patent Office 

Benjamin Sweedler, ex-member of 
the examining corps of the United 
States Patent Office, has resigned his 
position as super\ isOry patent attorney, 
with Allied Chemical & Dye Corpor- 
ation and announces the opening of an 
office for the practice of patent, trade 
mark, and copyright law, at 420 


Lexineton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New Compound Developed 


Wilmington Chemical Corporation, 
10 E. 40th Street, New York, N. Y., 


in collaboration with the Synvar 


Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware, 
announce a new compound developed 
for sealing oil wells, and known as 
Oil Well Com- 


“Synvar Sealing 


pound 
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Research Projects Wanted 
To THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
oF CHEMISTS: 

The Animal Glue industry is or- 
ganizing a library to contain all avail- 
able data on animal glue, from its 
uses to its chemistry. .. . 

Are you undertaking any research 
projects in the field of animal protein 
chemistry, or have you any suggestions 
to offer as to research that might be 
this field? We 
trying, as you see, to stimulate research 


undertaken in are 
by others to extend the field of use- 
fulness of this thousand-year-old 
standard of adhesives. 
Any cooperation you may offer us 
will serve the public interest. 
—H. B. Sweatt, Director 
Animal Glue Information Service 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Positions Available 
Man 


M.S. or Ph.D. Experienced in analy- 


or woman chemist wanted, 


tical chemistry and microscopic analy- 
tical technique as applied to photo- 
Not 45. 


graphy and over 


$4,000 to begin. 


paper. 


Chemist wanted, Ph.D. Specialized 
in colloidial chemistry. Five years ex- 
perience in the photographic sensitizing 
industry, especially emulsion — tech- 
nique. Age limit +5. $5,000 to $8,000. 

For the above two positions, please 


write to Box 51, THE CHEMIST. 

















For Your Chemical Library 


THE CHEMISTRY OF ACETYLENE 
By JULIUS A. NIEUWLAND 

Late Professor of Organic Chemistry, University of Notre Dame 
and RICHARD R. VOGT 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Notre Dame 


Thoroughly surveys the entire literature concerning acetylene compounds. 
Features detailed discussions of the properties, preparations, and puri 
fication of acetvlene, together with its derivatives. Describes this im 
portant gaseous hydrocarbon with combinations of various non-metallic 
substances. Covers the polymerization of acetylene, and its condensation 
with carbon compounds. Features complete data on Neoprene. 


216 Pages A.C.S. Monograph #99 Illustrated $4.0 


CHEMICAL MACHINERY 


An Elementary Treatise on Equipment for the Process Industries 
By E. RAYMOND RIEGEL 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry, University of Buffalo, 


luthor of “Industrial Chemistry” 


Practical, comprehensive, authentic . . . this book is designed for the 
needs of students of chemical and industrial engineering. Describes 
in detail each of the major types of equipment used in the chemical 
process industries. Diagrams, photographs and tabular data accompany 
ilmost every description making the construction and operation of each 
machine readily understandable. Equipment is classified by function 
for ready reference. 


5379 Pages Illustrated $5.00 


WOOD CHEMISTRY 
Edited by LOUIS E. WISE 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin 


An entirely new treastise in which all the vast complexity of wood and 
cellulose chemistry is discussed and to a wreat extent resolved by an 
outstanding authority in each feld. Comprising an invaluable compen 
dium of up-to-date information in both theoretical and practical aspects 
of this vital subject, this volume is of great importance to organi 
chemists, and to research workers in the pulp and paper, rayon, cotton 
and wood products industries. 


900 Pages A.C.S. M snograph #97 Illustrated $11 


Send for FREE 1945 BOOK CATALOG, “Let's Look it Up” (200 titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


fl p r Chemical Engineerin atalog, Metal Industr Cataloc, Meta and A 
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MA\ THE CHEMIST 


Meeting Dates 
May 11. Miami Valley 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


Chapter. 
THE 
Cuemists, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. Medal Award to 
John W. Thomas, chairman and 
directing head, The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber 


on page 263. Dr. E. L. 


Company. Program 
Luaces, 


chairman of Committee on Ar- 


rangements. 


May 17. Business Meeting. Los 
Angeles Chapter, THE AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 


Dinner and Business Meet- 
Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Northway Apartments, Balti- 


May 17. 


ing. Baltimore 


more, 6:30 p. m. 


May 25. New York Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Annual Meeting. 
26th Floor, No. 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Speaker: Dr. 
Wanda kK. Farr, Celanese Corpora- 

America, “Utilization of 

Plant Cell Membranes.” 


Business 


tion of 


THE 
CHEM- 


Chapter, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


June 1. Chicago 


ists. Business Meeting. 


June 21. General Meeting. Los 
Angeles Chapter, THE AMERICAN 


INST ITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 











By Test After Test 


Laboratories in which thousands 
of analyses are made monthly do 


f=] =I === = E = 


not choose their Filter Papers 
blindly. They determine, often by 
exhaustive tests, which grade of 
Filter Paper is best adapted to 
each filtration. 


< 


In many cases, they must report 
results, unbelievably accurate re- 
sults, in what seems to the uniniti- 
ated an impossibly short time. 

It is significant that so many 
of these super-laboratories use 
WHATMAN Filter Papers. Long 
experience has taught these hard 
working Chemists and Technicians 
that they can rely upon WHAT- 
MAN Filter Papers to be uniform, 
efficient and immediately available. 


=(4= <== 


J 


Whether you make a ‘dozen or a 
thousand filtrations a month, you 
can use WHATMAN Filter Pa- 


pers to advantage. 


Samples cheerfully supplied 


H. Reeve ANGEL & Co., INC. 


7-11 Spruce St., New York 7, N.Y. 





ON TIE 


FILTER PAPERS 
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ASSURED QUALITY 
SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


Diallyl Succinate | 
Ethyl Iodide, C.P. and Tech. 
Hydrazine Sulfate 

Methyl Iodide, C.P. and Tech. 














Write for a copy! The new Edwal 
Catalog and Price List No. 5TC (dated 
Jan. 1945) lists many new chemicals. 
Write for it today! 


The EDWAL Leborctories, Inc. | 
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SARGENT 


ELECTRIC 
DRYING 
OVEN 


®Thousands of these ovens are now in 
use, giving dependable service. Such 
universal acceptance over a period of 
many years grew out of the satisfaction 
of users with the oven’s durability, its 
dependable heating and regulating sys- 
tem, long service life of heating elements, 
and its safety features. 


Heat is delivered from five elements 
distributed across the oven floor. The 
circuit is so designed as to deliver later- 
ally balanced distribution of heat at all 
temperatures. A three point multiple 
Switch prevents excessive overheating 
and overloading of contact points by 
permitting adjustment of base heat to 
the lowest quantity needed for any se- 
lected operating temperature. Tempera- 
ture regulation is accomplished by a 
bimetallic controller of extreme sim- 
plicity, assuring regulation within an 
average variation of 1° C. Not more 
than 3 amperes are carried by regulator 
contacts. 


Fast heat transfer with resultant quick 
drying is accelerated by inlets at the 










bottom provided with shutters and four 
outlet holes in the top. Temperature 
range with good regulation, up to 180° 
C. Higher temperatures available with 
slight loss in accuracy of regulation. 


Emphasis on strength and durability 
in the construction is typified by such 
details as the welded frame, double in- 
sulated door and heavy gauge metal work 
used throughout the body of the oven. 


Specifications 


Inside dimensions of working 
chamber 10 inches high, 12 inches 
wide, 10 inches deep. Outside overall 
174% inches high, 1314 inches wide, 
13 inches deep. Maximum power in- 
put 900 watts. 

Furnished complete with two per- 
forated shelves, thermometer having 
a range of minus 10° to plus 200° C 
in 1° subdivisions, pilot light, cord 
and plug. 
$-63995, for 115 volts............... $37.50 
$-64005, for 230 volfts................ 38.50 


E. H. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 E. Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Michigan Division: 1959 East Jefferson, Detroit 7, Michigan 























BECKMAN MODEL IR-2 


INFRARED SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


A rugged new model for general organic analysis of gases, liquids or 
solids, offering accuracy, stability, and simplicity and speed of operation. 





INFRARED SPECTROPHOTOMETER, Beckman Model IR-2. 
Incorporates the following special features: 

Direct Wavelength Settings. Dial A reads directly in microns with scak 
1 meter long. Wavelength range 0.546 to 15 microns. Wavelengths can 
be selected either by manually operated continuous wavelength drive A 
or by 17-position stop mechanism G. 

Direct Readings. Light transmission values are obtained directly in pet 
cent transmission or optical density on scale C of a precision slide wire 
potentiometer with balance indicated on meter D. 

Constant Radiation source is a photo electronically stabilized Nernst 
glower. 

Bolometer with Amplifier. Radiation is measured by a special bolometet 
in housing E with vacuum tube amplifier. This system eliminates zer 
drifts, non-linearity errors and vibration difficulties. 

Sample Holders. Compartment H is fitted with twin 10 cm gas cells for 
standard and unknown; removable compartment K_ takes liquid cells, 
solid specimens or gas cells. 

Constant Temperature fluids can be circulated through monochromator 
and cell compartments. 

9107-D. Spectrophotometer, Infrared, Beckman Model IR-2, as above 
described, consisting of monochromator with rock salt prism and two 
precision slits B, Nernst glower source, bolometer and amplifier, filte: 
slide J with MgO and LiF filters, 10 cm twin gas cells, and compartment 
K, 25 mm, for liquid and solid samples but without cells. 

For 110 volts, 60 cycles, a of obtain ol aaad Sati eeielindti . $3,600.00 


Detailed descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY | 


RETAIL—WHOLESALE—EXPORT 
LABORATORY APPARATUS AND REAGENTS 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 5, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “Balance” Philadelphia 
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“PRECISION” CONSTANT TEMPERATURE 
CIRCULATING SYSTEM 


Since the refractive index of many sub- 
stances may change as much as +0.0005 with 
a temperature change of 1°C., it is impera- 
tive that refractometer prisms be maintained 
at constant temperature within close limits of 
accuracy. 


That is the prime purpose of this circulating 
system, applicable also to polariscopes, sac- 
charimeters, interferometers, colorimeters, 
spectropolarimeters, falling ball viscosimeters, 
jacketed conductivity cells, etc. 


Maximum water temperature 100°C. Con- 
trol accuracy approximately plus or minus 
03°C. For circulating water at ambient or 
below, bath contains a built-in cooling coil. 
Circulation capacity 14% gallons per minute 
thru instrument at same level as bath. Maxi- 
mum discharge head 30”. 


PIVEN OLS TOY Ps 


Entirely automatic and self-contained. A 
submerged pump mounted in a compact con- 
stant temperature bath circulates a continuous 
flow of accurately tempered water through 
the instrument to be isothermally controlled. 


Does not require a continuous water supply, 
as do other constant temperature devices, since 
capacity of bath is usually ample for con- 
tinuous flow. After setting the thermo- 
regulator for desired temperature, the system 
needs no further attention. 





CAT. NO. 6600 ...$225.00 
For 115 Volt, 60 Cycle A.C. 
Single Phase, 500 Watts. 














PRECISION SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Modern Laboratory Equipment! 
1790-54 NORTH SPRINGFIELD AVE. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS. U. 5. A 








VISUAL 
co MPARATORS 
for 
Rapid and ficcurate 
COLOR 


Comparisons are made in rapid suc- 
cession without looking away from 
the eyepiece. 


The Fisher Nesslerimeter (Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Office) provides a visual means of 
making color comparisons in an enclosed 
system. The unknown solution can be 
compared quickly with each of 10 stand- 
ard solutions; a comparison is made by 
rotating the dise so that different stand- 


Light beams enter the bot- 
toms of the Nessler tubes, 
pass through the unknown 
and the standard solutions, 
then converge and are ob- 
served in juxtaposition in 
the eyepiece of the Fisher 
Nesslerimeter. Bringing 
the images together facili- 
tates accurate and rapid 








= 


t 


color comparison. 


ards are brought into the field of vision 
simultaneously with the unknown. 
Observations by means of the Fisher 
Nesslerimeter method are superior to or- 
dinary visual methods because extraneous 
light is excluded, the illumination is con- 
stant and uniform in both the known and 
the unknown; the colors are compared 
in juxtaposition. Shadowless-Bottom 
Nessler tubes are recommended for use 
in the Fisher Nesslerimeter because they 
eliminate the variable of light intensity. 


without 
$58.00 
(State whether instrument is wanted for High or 


Low Form Nessler tubes 50 of 
100 mil. size is to be employed 


Fisher Nesslerimeter, 
glass tubes ._...... 


and whether the 


Tubes 
50 and 
100 ml. 

6.00 
12.00 


Shadowless-Bottom Nessler 


Graduated 


at 100 ml. 
Set of 6 5.25 


Set of 12 10.50 


(State whether the High Form 
Low Form is desired.) 


50 ml. 


$4.50 
...$9.00 


Manufacturers—Distributors 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. 


717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. 


fs Fl 


MER ano AMEND 


Greenwich and Morton Streets 


New York (14), New York 


Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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CASE HARDENED HELICES 


AN EFFICIENT 
PYREX GLASS 
COLUMN PACKING 


Manufactured under license by Penn. State 
College Research Foundation. Pat. No. 
UJ. S. 2667,3t" 

Our new single-turn Helices are machine 
made and selected to eliminate broken pieces. 
Partial turns are practically non-existant. 


All Helices are now “case-hardened”, not to 
be confused with annealing, by a new pro- 
cess (Pat. Pend.) producing a product of 
much greater mechanical strength. “Case 





hardening” produces helices which resist 
breakage during handling resulting in more 
efficient packing of column. 

References: “Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry.” Anal. Fil, Vol. 8, No. 6, page 
451, and “Industrial and Engineering Chem- 


— istry”, Vol. 26, pages 1169 and 1213. 
‘isher 3 : ’ : 
to or- Be 8 , \ A. Diam. Lb. le Lb. “4 Lb 
neous - OS : Coil Per Per Per 
+ _ Wet ) " Inches Bottle Bottle Bottle 
pared . o 4 A 12.00 6.50 4.00 
wae 5 a 4 3/16 14.00 7.56 4.60 
they . . as 74 15.00 8.00 5.00 
nsity. ae : 3/32 18.00 10.00 6.00 
1/16 21.00 11.50 7.00 
out 5 caiman aeniendiiions 
; QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
8.00 
b oF for mixed lots in one order 
) or P . 
5 lbs. or more .......... 59% discount 
‘ 10 lbs. or more ..........7¥%% discount 
™ : i 2 25 lbs. or more © discount 
) and ~ Fae Ree : 50 Ibs. or more . 5% discount 
0 ml. ‘ +f = 100 Ibs. or more .......... 20% discount 
6.00 
2.00 


DELIVERY FROM STOCK 





* ISCIENTIFIC GLASS stecntruo. "ns. 
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Moisture Content Is Read 


\N PERCENTA Ge 


ON THE DIAL OF 


' oe Se 
MOISTURE 
TESTER 













e TEN TESTS AT ONCE 
e SENSITIVE TO .002g 
e READING TO .05% 








A Fiandy Reference Book 
CATALOG NO. 44, PART ONE 
li’rite Today for Your Copy 


SCHAAR & COMPANY 


Complete Laboratory Equipment 


754 W. LEXINGTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
” 28 ; 




















Everytime in your LABORATORY 
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SINGLING OUT g pre-designated target and 
striking it with uncanny accuracy . . . that’s 
what our airmen achieve with the new 
science of “pin-point” bombing. 

FOR THE SAME “on target” accuracy in the 
laboratory, many chemists count on Baker & 
Adamson Reagents—the precision chemicals 
for today’s exacting analytical requirements. 
The high purity and constant uniformity of 
each B&A Reagent are built in throughout 


every stage of manufacture 
—from initial processing of 
raw materials down to the 
last of many exclusive Baker 
& Adamson production controls. 

AS A RESULT, each product has the “Baker 
& Adamson Quality” that means accuracy 
to chemists throughout America . . . the 
accuracy you can get by specifying “B&A” 
on your next order of laboratory chemicals. 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 





—WRINKLE— 





